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The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Town and County of the Town 
of Newcaftie upon Tyne, including an Account of the Coal- 
Trade of that Place, and embellifhed with engraved Views of 
the Public Buildings, Se. By Fobn Braud’ ‘M. A. Two 
Vols. ato. 3/. 38. in Boardss White and Son. 


OPOGRAPHY may.be ftyled more minute and Geuiad 
hiftory. _We look at. one fpot and its events through a 


literary microfcope, where every object is magnified, and exa- | 


mined in detail; an operation at firft pleafing, but when pur- 
fued too clofely, unimportant, tedious, and difguiting. Wefeethe 
moft inconfiderable parts which conne& the whole, but we fee 
them with all their rugged harfhnefs, for which the idea of their 
utility will hardly compenfate, and we look over ruins which 
ages have crumbled away till fcarcely a veltige is left, becatife 
it is a part of that obje& which our duty has engaged us to exa- 
mine. We mean not to fay that labour of this kind is always 
unpleafing, and that in our furvey we meet with no objeéts that 
are interelfting ; but the pleafure and the intereft are often lo- 
cal; the advantages are fcarcely felt beyond the boundaries 
which are defcribed, and diminifh almoft in proportion to their 
diftance. Newcaftle may probably be excepted from this ge- 
neral character. It was for along time near the {cene of obfti- 
nate contentions ; am fhared the fortunes of its party : boun- 
teous nature has alfo beftowed on it natural riches in an excel- 
lent harbour, and a valuable falmon fifhery ; above all, inex- 
hauftible poffefftons in its coal mines. Our author, fo far as 
we can judge ata diftance, has not {pared the labour of exa- 
mining its recondite flores of antiquity, or the drudgery of ar- 


ranging thefe rude, materials; but he mut excufe us, if in a’ 


work not generally i intereiting, we do not follow him fo minute- 
ly as,perhaps the natural partiality of an author to his own pro- 
dudctions mgt Jead him to think requifite. 

Mr. Brand, in his preeace, gives a very Pe ticular and fatis- 
fa€tory account “of the fources from whence his hiftory is drawn, 
which we cannot follow with any advantage. ‘The firft part is 
on the ancient fortifications, ftreets, chur ches, monatteries, 
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bridges, and other public edifices. Newcaftle was certainly 2 
walled town in i216, and the walls are faid to have been built, 
or at leaft begun, in the time of Edward I. though they were not 
finifhed till that of Edward III. ‘The walls are now generally 
taken down, and the ditch is filled up; but our author traces 
their hiftory and their various fortunes. The different gates 
are next defcribed, and they are ufually illuftrated by plates : 
indeed thefe volumes are rich in ornaments of this kind, often 
well executed ; but the engraver has fucceeded better in views 
of antiquity, than in reprefenting diftant profpects. He has not, 
fo far as we can perceive, been guilty of any very confiderable 
errors, though he has feldom rifen to very great excellence. 
The view of Newcaftle, taken from Shieldfield, is in many re- 
fpects very good. 

The number of houfes rated to the window-tax was, in 1781, 
2389; but feveral were returned ‘ poor.’ Hutton fuppofes 
them 2450; and the inhabitants not lefs than 30,000. They 
are fupplied, he fays, ‘ annually, with 5000 oxen; 10,000 calves ; 
143,000 fheep and lambs.’ We fufpect that the number of in- 
habitants muft be. greater, or the fupply lefs. Perhaps the pro- 
portion of lambs may be confiderable. 

The Tyne bridge has been fuppofed to be in the fituation of 
the old Roman bridge. ‘There probably was a Roman way 
from London to Chefter-le-ftreet; and from thence to New- 
caftle. ‘The opinion is greatly confirmed by the Itinerary of 
Richard of Cirencefter, firft re by Mr. Bertram, in Swe- 
den. Some Roman mafonry was alfo confpicuous near it; but 
our author does not feem to , accurate or well founded in fup- 
pofing this to be the work of Hadrian, ¢ Pons Alii cum feptem 
fornicibus.’? It was deftroyed by a great flood in 1771, and the 
laft arch of the new bridge was only clofed in 177g. The gram- 
mar-fchool of Newcaftle was endowed about the middle of the 
fixteenth century : an account of the mafters and ufhers, with 
fome biographical remarks and additions concerning ‘ fcholar- 
fhips, fellowfhips, and exhibitions, that may be enjoyed by the 
{cholars of Newcaftle fchool’ is fubjoined. The monaftery of 
Black Friars, where Edward Baliol, king of Scotland, did ho- 
mage to Edward III. is very particularly defcribed. Hadrian’s 
vallum, fo far as its fituation and direction can be afcertained, 
is alfo defcribed at fome length. 

The caftle, from which the town had its name, is undoubted- 
ly the work of the fon of William the Conqueror ; but the name 
feems to fhow that fome ancient caftle exifted before that period 
on the fpot. The new caftle, we have been told, may be eafily 
diftinguifhed from the old one, which was round, and has been 


fince called the Halt Moon Battery, fappoted to have been a 
Roman “ 
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Roman fortrefs, to command the pafs of the bridge. The event- 
ful hiftory of this caftle to the fale of the Cafile-Garth, 1779, 
when it was fold to Mr. Turner, one of the agents to Green. 
wich Hofpital, is detailed at length, and furnifhes fome inte- 
refting and fome entertaining occurrences. The prefent re- 
mains of the caftle feem alfo to have been examined by our au- 
thor with great attention. 

The monafteries, nunneries, and other religious eftablifhments 
of Newcaftle were very numerous; and indeed, from this cir- 
cumftance, Monk Chefter was the name by which it was dif- 
tinguifhed after its old appellation, « Ad Murum,’ was difufed. 
St. Nicholas, its earlieft church, is ftill confpicuous for its very 
fingular fpire, its extent, and antiquity. It was founded in 
1091, the fourth year of William Rufus; and modernifed in 
1783, when, it is faid, almoft all the funereal monuments were 
facrificed to the new embellifhments and alterations. ‘The hif- 
tory of the church, its different monuments, particularly that of 
the late Matthew Ridley, efq. who died in 1778, executed by 
Mr. Bacon, with a fhort account of its different vicars, lectur- 
ers, the chapels of eafe depending on it, form a confiderable 
part of the fir volume; but thefe are chiefly local details, to 
which vicinity alone gives importance. The church of All 
Saints, with its chantries, chapels, &c. is alfo defcribed at fome 
length; as well as the meeting-houfes, and fects of different de- 
nominations, according to their fituation, for Mr. Brand exa- 
mines different diftrids in the proper order. 

In the fuburbs, the Infirmary, firft opened in O&ober 1752, 
is a ftriking object; and a very good view of it is fubjoined, 
from which it appears that its fituation is airy, though its form 
is not the moft commedious, for a fquare is not compatible with 
a very free ventilation. The Firth, formerly the {cite of a fort 
belonging to the caftle, is a public walk, or place of recreation 
‘in the fuburbs. In the fuburbs of Pilgrim-ttrect, among the 
charitable inftitutions, is one for the lepers, ftyied the Hofpital of 
St. Mary Magdalen, the patron faint, in almoft every city in 
England where fuch inflitutions exift, of thefe unhappy objects. 
The fuburbs of Pandon, perhaps the pant (pond or fountain) 
hill afford the town its fupply of water; but the high hills in the 
neighbourhood of Newcaftie are more probably its real fource ; 
and in this fpot the old capacious refervoir feems to have been 
placed. Plenty of water was undoubtedly always an object of 
great importance ; but thofe who are acquainted with the works 
of our anceftors for this purpofe, know that they were ufually 
‘executed, not only with an anxiety which the object would re- 
quire, but with a fkill which the moft enlightened modern fur- 
veyors can rarely excel, and fometimes not equal 
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The keelmen, at prefent an important body, who work at 
the keels (boats), or lighters, occur firft as a fraternity in 1539, 
but they appear to be dependants on the hofimen, a fraternity 
whofe origin and whofe employments we cannot afcertain. If, 
with our author, we explain the term to mean Eaftmen, for- 
merly ftyled Efterlings, we muft fuppofe that the colleries and 
the barges were once in the hands of this enterprifing and for- 
ward race. But his explanation, though in part fupported by 
Camden, is not, we think, well founded : it is at leaft inconfift- 
ent with the following claufe of an act, 43 of queen Elizabeth, 
by which the hoaftemen, for this is the proper {pclling, were 
‘incorporated. 


¢ 11th Ade —Yt is further ordered by th’aucthoryte aforefaide 
the faide daye and yeare that no free brother of this fellofhip of 
hoftmen fhall henceforth either himfelf or his fervants or any 
other for him goe or fend to the fhee!cs or the ballift-fhores or 
within any parte of the ryver of Tyne or any place without the 
watles of the faide towne to talke or fpeake with the owner, mr. 
or purfer of any fhipp, hoie, or other veffell whatfoever upon 
the water to learne whofe oa/ffe he is, therby to procure him to 
be his oaffe or to wuhdrawe him from his o/d caffe by any kind 
of meanes, &c.’ 


It is perhaps more probable that the terra was the common 
one of hoft*, from the French hofte, altered a little by a broad 
Northumbrian pronunciation. ‘The exiftence of a body, how- 
ever, with this tithe is fufficiently afcertained, long before its 
incorporation, by the af juft referred to in 1600; and they 
were the patrons or mafters of the keelmen. The keelmen oc- 
cur in 1450, petitioning the hoftmen to provide them with a 
chapel and a minifter; and, in 1700, they petitioned the com- 
mon counci! of Newcaftle for a piece of ground on which they 
might build an hofpital: even im this inftance, the hoftmen were 
their truftees and guardians. ‘The hofpital was built in 1701, 
at the expence of above 20co pounds, which was defrayed by 
the keelmen ; but we are forry to add that various difputes have 
been the confequence, and nothing has been done to re-efta- 
blifh the hofpital effectually. 

Gatefhead, in the county of Durham, either Goat’s head, 
or from gote, the old word for way, and head (vic caput, 
the end of the Roman road), next occupies Mr. Brand’s atten- 
tion. St. Edmund’s Hofpital is its principal infitution. Some. 
account of ‘the town of Gatefhead, which was formerly a dif 





* Why may not the term fhip’s-hoft, or the perfon who tranfacts the 
bulinefs tor the captain while it is in a foreign port, be as natural and pro- 
per as fhip’s-hufband? The employment of the hoaftmen, is faid in the 
a& to be the loading and better difpofing the dificrent parts of the cargo. 


ting 
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tinct one, and feems to have had its feparate jurifdiGion, with 
its church, the different chantries, &c. is fubjoined; and with 
this defcription the volume is concluded.’ The appendix to this 
volume confifts of origmal documents, acts of parliament, anti- 
Quarian refearches, and defcriptions of different remains of an- 
tiquity. 

The fecond volume commences with a defcription of the 
Tyne, which is varioufly derived. Mr. Whitaker contends 
that it is an abbreviation of Avon, T’Avon, T’Aun, Tyne; 
but this author’s acquaintance with the ancient Britifh is not 
very accurate. Avon may, however, be traced in many dif- 
ferent appellations of rivers, and it was pretty certainly the 
Celtic term for water. Ock is another Celtic word of a fimi- 
Jar fignification, and may be found wherever any trates of the 
Celtic remain; but Tyne is {carcely farther removed from the 
one than from the other. Bullet’s Celtic etymology from tyn, 
double, is at once obvious and appropriated, fince there are two 
rivers of almoft equal fize, the one from the high ground near 
‘the Scottifh borders, and the other from near the confines of 
Cumberland, which unite a little to the north of Hexham. If 
the river had the name of the ‘ Double’ River from this union, 
the two parts would be naturally ftyled North and South Tyne. 
The hiftory of this river, and the various difputes which fo va- 
Juable a property as its navigation has occafioned, fill many 
pages. We are forry that our author has done fo little more, in 
his accounts of the imports and exports to and from the Tyne, 
than copy Hutton. We fhall felect, as wellas we can, the fcat- 
tered limbs. 


¢ In Hutton’s Plan of Newcaftle, dated January roth, 1772, 
it is related, that the number of fhips entered inwards every 
year in the port of Tyne is nearly as follows: 

Ships 
8.0 77,880 tons, from the coaft with goods, 
140 18,650 tons, from foreign parts, 





950 96,530 in all. 


‘ The trade and fhipping of this place,’ continues that au- 
tho:ity, ‘are very conliderable, and have always made it of the 
utmott confequence. Befides its neceflary fervices in fupply- 
ing a great part of the nation with coals, &c, and the very great 
revenues arifing from thence, it is of the greateft confequence as 
a nurfery for brave and hardy feamen, who have always ftruck 
fuch a terror into the hearts of all the enemies of Great-Bri- 
tain, that, whenever a rupture happened with any foreign 
power, attacks upon this branch of commerce, and body of 
7 N 3 MeN, 
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men, were always ftudioufly avoided*. Inthe month of June 
17765, no lefs than 265 falmon were caught at one draught, at 
the Low Lights in the river Tyne. There had been great com- 
motions among the failors of Shields and Sunderland in the 
month of March preceding. 

‘ The fubfequent account of the lead exported from the port 
of Tyne, on an average of fix years to Chriftmas, 1 776, was 
communicated by Mr. Page, deputy comptroller of the port of 
Newcattle. 

‘* To London and other ports of Great 


Britain, — — — 76,800 pieces. 
To foreign parts, —~ — — 17,500 pieces, 
941300 


Weight, at 1 cwt. 2°qrs. per piece, 7072 tons and a half.” 


«In 1782 the exports were + coals, lead, glafs, falt, though 
this trade is now almoft loft, grind-ftones, cinders, coaftways. 
. The imports are ; 
Wine— Portugal. 
Port— Lifbon. 
Wine, mountain—Malaga, 
Raifins, almond:—Malaga. 
Timber, raftt—Norway, Wyburgh. 
Iron—Sweden, Ruffia. 
Corn—Dantzic, Koningfburgh. 
Hemp, flax—Ruflia, Revel, Riga. 
Brandy, from France. 
Smalts—Hamburgh. 





«© * Befide the home and coaft trade, adds this account, the forcign 
trade of Newcaftle, in general, is with Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, 
Germany, Ruflia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Peland; befide oc- 
cafional fhips to and from America, the Weft Indies, &c. and four or five 
* fitted out every feafon for the Greenland fifhery. The manufa@ures of 
fteel, an@ beth caft and wrought irun in this neighbourhood, are very con- 
fideratie; that for wrought iron, at Swallweil, about three miles from 
Newcaftle, up the river, commonly called Crowley’s-works, being the 
greateft in England. Here’ is alfo a confiderabie manufactory of broad 
and narrow woollen cloth (in Gatefhead), and two fugar-houfes which 
have been eftablifhed here for fome time. Likewife two publie offices of 
jufurances upon fhips and merchandife, and three printing-olfices, whofe 
weekly newfpapers circulate feveral hundred miles.” 

¢ + OF the exports from the river Tyne, Hutton, in his Plan, gives the 
follewing account: “'lallow, of which there is fhipped annually 40,cco 
cwt. butter, of which there is fhipped annualiy 30,ceo firkins, and {fal- 
mon, for which there are a great many fifherics on the river, which pro- 
duce immenfe quantities. But the greateft quantity of falmon is fhipped 
from Berwick, with the title of Newcaftle falmon—for anciently they 
were brought to Newcaftle by land-carriage, and being fhipped from this 
port, were called, with the fifh really caught in thisriver, by the common 
name of Newcattle falmon in London. 

‘«‘ Our imports are moft kinds of merchandife, he adds, as corn and flour, 
wines, fpirits, timber, tar, deals, flax, iron, fruits, fmalts, afhes, &c.” 


Pitch, 
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Pitch, tar—Sweden—Ruffia.” 


¢ March sth, 1787. Froma general ftate of the Greenland 
whale-fifhery (from the accounts of the veffels at that time fit- 
ting out at the different ports of the kingdom), it appeared 
that, at Newcaftle upon Tyne, there were then preparing {even 
fhips for that trade; burthen, in all, 2300 tons.’ 

The lofs of the falt trade certainly arifes from the improve- 
ment of other. nations in this manufacture. In 1539, Englifh 
fhips 503; foreign fhips 344, total 847, only entered the Tyne: 
in 1777, the laft year to which this account reaches, there were 
4376 Englith coafters, and 350 Englifh fhips cleared to crofs 
the fea; inthe whole 4726, with but 42 foreign fhips; a cir- 
cumftance which is not more flattering from the number em- 
ployed than from the large proportion of our own fhipping. 
Jn 1785, our author tells us, there were cleared atthe cuftom- 
houfe 4339 veffels coaftwife, and 491 over fea; in all 4830. 
In 1772, the revenue of the cuftom-houfe was eftimated at 
41,000]. per annum, exclufive of the ihilling per annum, on all 
coals fent coaftwife, paid to the duke of Richmond. His re- 
venue amounts to about 15,000 pounds more. 

Glafs works are faid to have been eftablithed, on building the 
Abbey of Weremouth, near the mouth of the Tyne, A. D. 6743 
and the little variations in the circumftances of the glafs-mak- 
ers, in confequence of difputes, are particularly detailed; but 
-we muft lament that in this part of the work, as well as what 
relates to the trade of Newcaitle more generally, the informa- 
tion is feattered, often borrowed from other works, and fome- 
times paflages of real i importance are crouded into notes. It is 

a Hele sestiiitehhe that, except it be from incidental informa- 
tion, when it is leait expected, we have little account of the 
trade of Newcaitle fince 1777; and even from 1772 to 1777, 
the accounts are far from being regular and well diftinguifhed. 
‘In 1772, we are told from fTutton. that there were in New- 
caitle fixteen large glafs-wor ks: one for plate-glafs; three 
crown-glafs houfes; five for broad or common window-giafs ; 
two for white or flint-glafs, and five bottle-houfes.? What is 
the prefent number? though it only required him to afk the 
queilion, no account is given: yet every infignificant epitaph, 
every variation in coats of arms, is explained with great dif- 
tinctnefs. 

The monaftery of Jarrow, which boafts of the education and 
refidence of the Venerable Bede, is next defcribed with our au- 
thor’s ufual minutenefs; and every {crap which relates to the 
priory of Tinmouth is apparently collected with great affiduity. 

The Hittory of Newcaitle upon ‘Tyne, as a corporate town 
or borough, is next defcribed. It was at firft the property of 
the Northumbrian kings, and afterwards held under royal 

N 4 commiffion 
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commiffion by the earls of that county. It was fortified by 
Robert, the fon of William the Norman, and fir converted 
into a borough by that monarch. After this, borough hiftory 
is always the fame, if names only are changed, and, to 
thofe who are acquainted wiia it, we need not add, that it is 
ufually uninterefting. A litt of the burgeffes, reprefentatives, 
and recorders is pay ined. 

Tn the Hiftory of the Society of Merchants Adv renturers, we 
find fome curious facts relating to the ancient regulations of 
commerce, which appear to be partial, often abfurd, inconfift- 
ent, and contradictory. ‘The proportion of 30,000 facks of 
wool, granted by the parliament to Edward III. impofed on 
Newcaftle, was 73 facks, one quarter, two ftone, three pounds, 
and three fourths. In 1534, the exports of the Society to 
Zealand were fkins, wool, lead, tanned leather, cloth, woollen 
cloth, and kerfies. ‘The general exports were about this time 
canvafs, fheep-fkins, lamb-feils, lead, grind{tones, coals, rough 
and tanned leather. An att made for the apparel of the ap- 


prentices in 1554, affords a curious picture of the manners of 
the times. 


‘¢ An a for the apperc!l of the apryntices, made in Novem- 
ber, 1554, Mr. Cuthber Eilyfon then beyng governour.” Af- 
ter inveiehiog as follows againft the vices and excefles of the 
times, ie what dyfeng, cardeng, and mummyng, what typleng, 
daunfeng and dra/enge of harlots! what garded cotes, jagged 
hofe lyned wi ith firke and cutt fbors! what ule of gitternes by- 
nyght, what «wearynge of berds! what daggers ys by t hem worne 
croffe overthwarte their backs, that theis theire dooings are 
more cumlye and decent for ragevg ruffans than feemlie for 
honeft ap rentizes!” the act proceeds to forbid apprentices 
¢*to daunie, dyfe, carde, or mum, or ue any gytternes; to 
wear any c.t hole, cut fhoes or pounced jetkens, or any berds ; 
to weare none other hofes than floppes of courfe clothe wherof 
the yarde do not excede 12d.—their fhoes and cotes to be of 
courfe clothe, and houfewifes makeing —they are to wear no 
_ftraite hoofe, but playn without cutts, pounfyng or gards.”’— 
The apprentices of mayors, fheriffs and aldermen are excepted 
in the ‘drefe ar icles of this very humili:ting order.’ 

‘In 1556 this fociety occurs as trading in wools, lead, and 
cleth to Flanders, ** at the colde and Eafter marte, as alfo at 
Danfke, andto France.” The following vear two thips of war 
are mentioned as con‘ oying their fleet to Zealand.’ 


In 1603 the exports were of a fimilar kind, but more varied. 
Woollens feem to have been exported in greater quantities and 
greater varieties: cottons, great and {mall, black lead, as well 
as lead ore, is added. We fhall fele& one other pafflage, re- 
lating to the apprentices in 1697. 


¢ November 24t>, 1697, there is an order of this fociety, 
8 forbidding 
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forbidding the apprentices to go to s.r or fencing-fchools, 
to mufick houtes, lorteries, or pl _y-houfes—to keep horfes— 
dogs for hunting, or fighting cocks, till they had ferved feven 
of their ten years. —They are to ufe no gold or filver trimming 
in their apparel or hats, nor to line any garment with any fort 
of filk—to wear no point-lace, nor any embroidery at all—no 
ruffles at their breatis, necks, or fleeves, and, laffly, no long 
wigs, nor any fhort ones above the value of fifteen {hillings.’ 


On the fubje& of coal, the author has colle&ted all that he 
probably could hear of, or find in any author. His compila- 
tion is an ill-digefted and an injudicious one; for he has not 
even eftablifhed his firft pofition, that coal is of vegetable ori- 
gin. After having often examined the reputed foililifed trees 
in their beds, we own that we have many doubts of this origi- 
nal; nor can it be afcertained with certainty that coal even fre- 
quently owes its. exiftence to vegetables. That it always does 
muft be denied by thofe who truft to the obfervations of baron 
Born, who found coal in the veins of the cavities of lava, form- 
ed by retraétion. Coal was certainly known to the Britons, and 
the name is derived from their language. ‘The firft mention of 
it among the Saxons is in 852, when it occurs in a grant made 
by the abbey of Peterborough. The firft charter granted to 
the townfmen of Newcaftle to dig coals was by Henry III. in 
12393 buat in 1306, its ufe was prohibited by proclamation in 
London, as it was faid to corrupt the air with its ftink and 
fmoke.—This Hiftory contains many curious facts, which we 
fhould willingly have noticed if it would not have extended our 
article too far. An account of the coal-trade, on an average of 
fix years, to the Chrifimas of 1776 we have fubjoined. 


‘To London, and other ports of Great Britain, 351,000 
chaldrons of coals (of which 260,000 to London) ; to the Bri- 
tifh colonies and plantations 2,000 chaldrons ; to foreign parts 
2.7000. ) = 

‘In all 380,000 chaldrons, Newcaftle meafure, per annum.’ 


The hiftory of the twelve myfteries, the incorporated trading 
or manufacturing companies, next follows; and fome of their 
bye-laws are curious. ‘There are fifteen companies alfo, ftyled 
pye-trades; eight companies, diftin@ from the bye-trades, and 
eleven companies extinct; among the latter are cooks, fpicers, 
vintners, bowyers, fpurriers, &c. We find nexta mifcellane- 
ous account of the officers and fervants of the corporation; fome 
particulars concerning the Corpus Chrifti playes; and an entire 
interlude, which may be called the Deluge, though it confifts 
only of the command of the Almighty to Noah, and the devil’s 
attempt, ‘ by ploughing with the heifer,’ to prevent the build- 
ing of the ark. It is, in its execution, greatly fuperior to the 
moralities in general, A fhort hiltory of Newcaftle, entitled 
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Annals and Hiftorical Events, concludes the volume. Theac- 
count of coins is fomewhat curious; and it is evident, from the 
teftimony adduced by Mr. Brand, that Henry I. coined pen- 
nics at Newcaftle, probably the firft money coined there. New- 
caitle had a confiderable fhare mn the former wars on the bor- 
ders, the naval actions of the early periods of our naval hiftory, 
and the civil wars, which brought the unfortunate Charles to 
the feaffold. Thefe tranfactions are related with fufficient fide- 
lity and impartiality. In the fubfequent wars of Cromwell, 
Newcaftle was often the fcene of action; and we cannot refift 
the temptation of tranfcribing an original letter of Cromwell, 
written with his own hand, the day before the battle of Dun- 
bar: we apprehend it has never been before printed. 


*¢ Deere fir, wee are upon an engagement very difficult, 
the enimie hath blocked up our way att the paffe at Copper- 
fpeth, thorough which wee canott gett without almof{t a mi- 
racie. He lyeth foe upon the hills that wee knowe not how to 
come that way without great difficulty, and our lying here day- 
ly contumeth our men whoe fall ficke beyond imaginaticn. I 
perceave your forces are not in a capacitye for pre‘ent rcleife, 
wherefore (whatever becomes of us) itt will be well for you to 
gett what forces you can together and the fouth to helpe what 
cy can, the bufinefie neerely concerneth ail good people. If 

our forces had beene in a readinefie to have fallen upon the 
back of Copper!pith itt might have occafioned fupplies to have 
come to us, but the only wife God knowes what is beft, all fhall 
worke for good, our fpirits are comfortable (praifed bee the 
Lord) though our prefent condition bee as it is, and indeed wee 
have much ‘hope in the Lord, of whofe mercy we have had 
large experience. Indeed doe you gett together what forces 

‘ou can againft them. Send to frendes in the fouth to help 
with more. Lett H. Vane know what I write. I would not 
* make it publick leaft danger fhould accrue therby. You know 
what ufe to make hereoff. Let me heere from you. I reft your 


fervaunt, 
‘*O. CROMWELL. 
*¢ Its difficult for me to fend to you, lett me heare from (you) 
after. 
«¢ Septr. 2d, 1650. 
*¢ For the Honble Sir Ar. Hafelridge, at Newcaftle or elfe- 
where, theafe haft hail.” 


Though this letter contains fomewhat of his cant, yet it is 
clear, intelligible, and wholly the work of a man of bufinefs, 
underftanding, and a calm fteady refolution. In the rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745, the inhabitants of Newcalflle teftified great 
loyalty, and the events with which it was connected, are pro- 
perly detailed. 

The 
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The Appendix chiefly confifts of acts of parliament and other 
ftate-papers, in confirmation of feveral parts of the volume, 
and a defcription of the contrivances employed to facilitate la- 
bour in the coal-mines.—On the whole, this work muft be 
particularly valuable to the inhabitants of Newcaftle: we only 
regret that our author has not extended the fphere of its utility, 
which he might eafily have done, without adding greatly to the 
bulk or the expence, by more particular details refpeéting the 
commerce of this city. In every thing which relates to the 
embellifhments of thefe volumes, no expence feems to have 
been fpared. 


tn 


Travels from St. Pererfourgh in Ruffia to various Parts of Afta. 
| LMuftrated with Maps. Two Volumes. By Fohn Bell. 840. 
125. in Boards. Creech, Edinburgh ; Robinfons, London. 


Me: Bell publifhed his account of his travels in 17613; but 

either from a limited circulation, or impending avoca- 
tions, we omitted to notice the work; itis better to recur to 
this fecond edition, which the demand for it has occafioned, 
and the value of the remarks renders very acceptable, than to 
pafs it over altogether. 

Our author, from a ftrong ¢ defire of feeing foreign parts,” 
went to Ruffia in the year 1714; and in the fubfequent year 
undertook a journey to Ifpahan, as an attendant on the Ruf- 
fian embafly to Perfia, in the equivocal office of furgeon and 
fecretary. As it was only in 1758 that he engaged in this 
work, at the particular requeft of {ome friends, the defcription 
of the country is perhaps lefs particular; the objects are de- 
fcribed with lefs f{pirit, and the recolleéted ideas are lefs forcible. 
But in every partof thefe volumes, the plain unornamented 
ftyle of the work ftrongly impreffes on the reader’s mind, 
the fidelity of the relator. The firft journey is not fo 
particular, nor fo interefting as the others. From Pe- 
terfburgh Mr. Bell goes to Mofcow; from thence, the courfe 
of the expedition is to the north-eaft, where they reach 
the Wolga at Cafan, and purfue their journey either on the 
river, or by the fide of its banks to Aftrachan. They crofs 
the weftern femicircular winding of the Cafpian, debark at 
Nizebat, turn to the fouth-weft to Tauris, and from thence 
proceed fouth-eafterly tolfpahan. The map which is defign- 
ed to illuftrate this journey is tolerably good, but not fo cor- 
rect as the editor feems to believe it. The fituation of places 
north of Aftrachan is fufficiently correct; but in the Crimea, 
Cuban, and fome parts of the Cafpian, there feem to be feve- 
ral little miftakes which the /a# Ruflian maps have corrected. 
In 
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In this journey, which in the paflage down the Cafpian, 
the circuitous route to Tauris, and from thence to Ifpahan, 
where our author croffed the fcene of Alexander’s conquefts, 
feems to awaken curiofity and expeftation, we meet with 
nothing very interefting. The Cafpian, though to a natural- 
ift an extraordinary fcene, is defcried at firft by our author as 
an objeét of horror; ‘a great gulf in many places of dan- 
gerous navigation, and whofe fhores are inhabited by inhofpi- 
table and barbarous nations ;’ for all the inhabitants of the 
coaft deferve this title except the Perfians and Ruffians. Mr. 
Bell found it by experience an unpleafant fea, fubjeét to ftorms, 
or. perhaps ftill more vexatious calms, Its banks are often 
fandy and fedgy, fometimes clouded by numerous gloomy 
trees, noifome from reptiles, and troublefome from the mof- 
quitoes: the Perfians remarked at that time, that the water 
was retiring from the fhore. In the account of I{pahan, and 
the reception of the ambaffador, we find nothing which ap- 
pears of fufficient 1 importance for a quotation. ‘The magnifi- 
cence of the Perfians confifts, in a great meafure, in the horfes, 
elephants, and their ornaments: their luxuries in fountains of 
water, a luxury which muft be fenfibly felt in that climate, 
coffee and fherbat. At that time a phyfician enquired of Mr. 
Bell from whence tea came, and how it fhould be made. 

The journey to Pekin is much more interefting, and the 
objects are more particularly defcribed. The author goes 
again to Mofcow, and along the Oka to Cafan. He then 
proceeds to the north, and to the eaft fo far as Kaygorod, from 
thence fouth-eaft acrofs the mountains to Siberia and Tumen, 
which is a fhort diftance only from Tobolfki, the capital of 
Siberia, onthe Irtifh. They croffed the Yenifey.at Yenifeik ; 
and, if allowance be made for the turnings which the nature 
of the country required, their courfe was eafterly fo far as 
Elimfky on the Elimm ; a journey equal to thirty-five degrees 
of longitude, without calculating the circuitous windings and 
ftiJl within the vaft and extenfive diftri€t of Siberia. From 
Elimfky they went to the fouth, croffed the Angare river and 
the lake Baykel. ‘Their courfe on the lake was eafterly, and 
from thence they proceeded to Pekin, fometimes in a fouth, 
and fometimes in an eafterly direction. 

The firft remarkable place is Tobolfky, the capital of Sibe- 
ria; and as we have frequently heard of this kind of banith- 
ment in the Ruffian annals, we may remark, that the country, 
though cold, is pleafant; the aboriginal Tartars fober, civil- 
ifed, and honeft; the Ruffians not deficient even in the ele- 
gant accomplithments. The Swedith officers, after the battle 


“of Pultowa, were confined in Siberia, and felt no misfortune 


but 





but their national defeat, and the diftance from their homes. 
They greatly contributed to diffeminate the knowlege of mu- 
fic, and the elegant, as well as ufeful accomplithments of a 
civilifed nation. 

The Irtifh, on which Tobolfky is built, rifes in 'Tartary, 
from the lake Korzan, in Jatitude 47° N. and, after pafling 
the mountains, glides through a fertile vale till it arrives at 
Sedmy Palati, the houfe of the feven rooms, built by Tamer- 
lane or Gengis Khan. Several of thefe rooms were filled 
with fcrolls of glazed paper, fome of which the czar Peter 
fent to the Royal Academy of Paris, The academician, we 
believe M. Formey, not willing to be thought unacquainted 
with the Tartarean characters, gave fome account of them, 
which M. Stzhlin has told us was afterwards found to be en- 
tirely falfe. The firft part of the anecdote is to be found in 
this journal, but the fubfequent one in the work which we 
examined in our Jaft volume. It leads us to remark, that thefe 
volumes might be rendered more interefting by judicious notes 
extracted from the Ruffian travels of Pallas, &c. with the af- 
fiftance of other authors. Many of Mr. Bell’s predictions, 
which fhew a found judgment and no inconfiderable penetra 
tion, have been fince fupported by actual difcoveries: and 
the beft eulogium on our traveller would be fhort remarks 
confifting of what has been difcovered in the laft thirty years. 
The account of the Kontayfha, the monarch whom the Eu- 
ropeans have called the great Cham of Tartary, is original 
and authentic. We with to preferve it. 


- ¢ The territories of this prince are bounded by three of the 
moft potent empires in the world; on the north by Ruffia, by 
China on the ealt, and by the country of the Great Mogul to 
the fouth. From the two firft he 1s feparated by defert plains, 
and from the third by almoft impaffable mountains. To the 
fouth-weft his frontiers reach near to Bucharias The Kontay- 
fha isa very powerful prince, and able to bring into the field at 
a fhort warning, an hundred thoufand horfemen, who are all of 
them able-bodied men, well mounted, and armed with bows, 
arrows, lances, and fabres. ‘This is a greater number of horfe 
than any prince that I know can mutter, except his Ruffian ma- 
jefty andthe emperor of China. Thefe Tartars live in tents all 
the year, removing from place to place as called by neceffity or 
inclination. This is the moft ancient and pleafant manner of 
life. It is entertaining to hear them commi(erate thofe who 
are confined to one place of abode, and obliged to fupport thems 
felves by labour, whichthey reckon the greateft flavery. 

' ¢ The Kontayfha has always fome thoufands of his fubjeéts 
encamped near himfelf, who treat him with great veneration and 
refpect. And, in juftice to him, it muft be confeffed, that he 
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is as attentive to the interefts of his people, and as affiduous in 


the adminiftration of juftice in particular, as if they were his 
own children.’ 


The Roffians, as Mr. Bell prediéted, have made great dif- 
coveries on the eaftern fide of Afia; but they have added no- 
thing to this account. ‘The Tartar remains difcovered intombs, 
fhow that theinhabitants were a civilifed and elegant race, while 
Europe probably was plunged in ignorance and barbarifm. 
The Tongufi, faid to be the aborigines of Siberia, are parti- 
cularly defcribed, but we cannot trace any refemblance be- 
tween them and the original inhabitants of Canada, which 
are now well known. Mr. Bell, from his information, thought 
that there was a great fimilitude ; but if it were poffible to de- 
rive the former from the latter, they muft have reached Cana- 
da by a paffage to the fouth of Nootka found, probably by 
that ftrait, if it exift, denominated from Fuente. ‘This race 
inhabit the whole country northward to the frozen ocean, 
but how far they extend to the eaft is not known: our author 
found them in about 100% E. longitude. 

Every ftep in this part of Mr. Bell’s route is interefting, for 
it affords fcenes and faéts little known and fcarcely fubjec to 
change ; but the different paflages are of a mifcellaneous 
kind, which we have not room to copy, and which will not ad-~ 
mit of abridgment. ‘The Baykall Sea is frefh; it is about 
fifty miles broad, except about the middle, where it is greatly 
contracted. We have mentioned it, as it affords an explana- 
tion of a fac& which has greatly puzzled naturalifts, The 
water, we have faid, is frefh, though the communication with 
the north fea is open, and this communication was formerly 
more confiderable than at this time. ‘The Selinga, and vari- 
ous rivers which flow into it, counterbalance the influx of the 
fea, and prevent the falt from contaminating the lake, but in 
its former fituation when the communication was free, feals 
and herrings found their way into it; and they have remained 
there, by degrees accuftoming themfelves to the change of 
element which has produced fome changes in their forms. 
The omully is undoubtedly the herring, and the feal is ftill 
Jefs altered. Ina fimilar way, we may account for the ap- 
pearance of fifh in rivers, and even in lakes which have no 
connexion with the fea, where a continued feries of ages has 
changed their form and their manners. Moft, if not all the 
great rivers of Siberia, have their courfes to the north and the 
north-weft. 

The inhabitants of this vaft tract have been defcribed in 
many different works, particularly in a very plain, unobftru- 
five, but inftruétive one, flyled fimply « Ruffia.’? Of the la- 
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ma and the high priefl, ftyled Delai Lama, many idle ridiculous 
tales have been related: we fhall extract a fhort account of 
thefe venerable perfonages from Mr. Bell. 


¢ This extraordinary man affumes to himfelf the character of 
omnifcience, which is the interpretation of the word Kutuchtu ; 
and the people are taught to believe that he really knows all 
things paft, prefent, and future. As his intelligence by means 
of his lamas is very extentive, he is eafily able to impofe on the 
vulgar in this particular. ‘They alfo believe that he is immor- 
tal, not that his body lives always, but that his foul upon the 
decay of an old one, immediate ly tranfmigrates into fome 
young human body, which by certain marks the lamas difcover 
to be animated by the foul of the Kutuchtu, and he is accord- 
ing treated as high prieft. 

‘When the fp irit of the Kutuchtu has taken poffeffion of a 
new body, that is, in plain Englifh, when he is dead, the lamas 
are immediately employed to difcover in what part of the world 
this wonderful perfon 1s regenerated, or born again, as they ex- 
prefsit. They need, however, gO to no great diftance to find 
him ; for, the affair being previoufly concerted among the 
chief lamas, they foon detérmine the choice of a fucceflor, who 
generally happens to be a young boy that has been well initrua- 
ed how to behave on that occalion. When a fucceflor is pre- 
tended to be found, a company of lamas are fent to examine the 
matter, who carry along with them many toys, fuch as {mall 
filver bells, and things of that nature, which belonged to the 
former ¥ emachtn: intermixed with others that did ‘not. All 
thefe are laid before the child, who picks out fuch things as be- 
longed to his predeceffor, and difcovers the greateft fondnefs for 
them, but rejects with difguft whatever isnot genuine. Befides 
this trial, fome queftions are put to him relative to wars or re- 
markable events, in his former ftate ; all which are anfwered to 
the fatisfaction of the conclave, whereupon he is unanimoufly 
declared to be the felf-fame’ Kutuchtu, is conducted with great 
pomp and ceremony to Urga, and lodged in the tent of the high 
prietft. 

‘ Till the new Kutuchtu arrives at a certain age, he js en- 
tirely under the government of the lamas, and few are permit. 
ted to fee him, except at a great diftance, and even then it is 
not eafy to get accefs to him. It may feem furprifing, that im 
fo numerous an affembly of lamas, no intrigues fhould be car- 
ried on, nor difputes arife, among the eledtors. “Ail is condudt- 
ed without noile or contention, It is, however, imagined, that 
the authority of the prince greatly contributes to their unani- 
mity. 

‘The Mongals relate that their Kutuchtu now has lived 
fourteen generations, and renews his age every mooon ; for at 
the new moon he appears like a youth ; when fhe is full, like a 
full-grown man; but, when near the change, he is an old man 
with grey hairs.’ 
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The Delai.lama, who is alfo immortal, is the high prief of 
the Tongulls, as the Kutuchtu is of the Mongalls, but reckon- 
ed a fuperior perfonage : - we have heard of him more particu- 
Jarly fince thefirft edition of thefe Travels, from the travellers 
in Thibet; and he really appears to be a good-humoured, 
well-behaved kind of deity, for a deity he is generally allowed 
to be inthe country. Oor author is a little fcandalous when 
he fays thefe lamas are fcarcely better than fhamans (priefts who 
pretend to conjuration), of a fuperior order. They are not, 
however, deep philofophers, for they explain earthquakes by 
fuppofing that God placed the earth on a golden frog, and 
that whenever this frog {cratched its head or ftretched out its 
foot, the part of the earth over the organ was immediately 
fhaken. 

The frontiers, as ufual, are deferted, not only from political 
motives, but from their fandy unfruitful nature, and the very 
little water occafionally fcattered in diftant wells. Of the 
* endlefs wall,’ the frontier wall of China, our traveller gives a 
very good account : in his defcription it appears to form a very 
sefpectable barrier. The Chinefe dynaity is at prefent of 
Tartarean origin, but the Chinefe are contemptible in the 
field. This vaft wall fhows at once their cowardice ; andthe 
monarch of that zra feems to have owed more of his power to 
policy than to the courage of his people, though the army is 
fo great, that the city and province of Pekin is {aid to contain 
320,000 effective men. After pafling the wall, marks of culti- 
vation began to appear; and the country, though much far-- 
ther to the north than that part which is the mart of the pre- 
fent trade, fhows appearances of great fertility and good cul- 
tivation. Of the emperor’s palace we fhall add a thort de- 
{cription. 

¢ On the 28th, the day appointed for the ambaffador’s public 
audience of the emperor, horfes were brought to our lodgings 
for the ambaffador and his retinue ; the emperor being then at 
a country houfe called Tzan. fru-yang, about fix miles wett- 
ward from Pekin. We mounted at eight in the morning, and 
about ten arrived at court, where we alighted at the gare, which 
was guarded by a {trong party of foldiers. ‘Ihe commanding 
officers conducted us into a large room, where we dank tea, 
and ftaid about half an hour, till the emperor was ready to 
receive use We then entered a fpacious cout inclofed with 
high brick-walls, and regularly planted with feveral rows of to- 
reft-trees, about eight inches diameter, which I took to be limes. 
The walks are fpread with fmall gravel; and the great walk i¢ 
terminated by the hall of audience, behind which are the cm- 
peror’s private apartments. On each fide of the great walk are 
fine flower-plots and canals. As we advanced, we found all 
the 
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the minifters of flate and officers belonging to the court feated 
upon fur-cufhions, crofs-legged, before the hall, in the open 
air; among thefe, places were appointed for the amibafiador and 
his retinue ; and in this fituation we remained, in a cold frofty 
morning, till the emperor came into the haH. - During this in- 
terval, there were only two or three fervants in the hall, and 
not the leaft noife was heard from any quarter. The entry to 
the hall is by feven marble fteps, the whole length of the build- 
ing. The floor is finely paved with a neat checker work of 
white and black marble. ‘The edifice is quite open to the fouth ; 
and the roof fupported by a row of handfome wooden pillars, 
octangular, and finely polifhed ; before which is hung a large 
canvas, as a fhelter from the heat of the fun or inclemencies of 
the weather.’ Gg 

The emperor is defcribed as a venerable, fagacious, and po- 
litic prince. The little anecdotes preferved of him, ftrongly 
{upport this character 


¢ Among other things, he told the embaffador that he was in- 
formed his Czarifh Majefty expofed his perfon to many dangers, 
particularly by water, at which he was much furprifed; but 
defired he would take the advice of an old man, and not hazard 
his life by committing himfelf to the rage of the mercilefs waves 
and winds, where no valour could avail. We were near enough 
to hear this piece of friendly and wholefeme advice.’ ' 


The emperor was now in his eightieth year, and the fixtieth 
of his reign. Of the city we have a very fhort and unfatis- 
fattory account: the country in general, refembles, in our 
author’s defcription, what we chiefly fee in the pi€tures imported 
from China, plains with frequent and often unconneéted and 
abrupt hills. About Pekin, the cold in winter is fo great as 
to freeze the water fufficiently hard to bear a carriage. ‘ The 
tea-fhrub does not flourifh here with vigour in the open air. 

The Chinefe are faid, on good authority, to have known 
the ufe of gunpowder 2000 years; but they have only of late 
(the author wrote about 1720) applied it to the purpofes of 
war and fire-works, though at that time excellent, it had not 
long deferved the fame character. Printing was of equal date ; 
but their mode was by ftamps: they had not then, nor have 
they yet, arrived at the ufe of moveable metallic characters. 
‘The chronology of the Chinefe, the emperor told them, was 
extended farther back than that of the Scriptures; but he 
allowed that it ended in fabulous accounts. The loadftone 
was faid, on the fame authority, to be of equal antiquity with 
gunpowder, and at the fame period to have been applied to 
navigation. Their records furnifhed them with an account of a 
deluge about the time of Noah; but thofe only on the plains 
were drowned: the mountains were not covered, The Chi- 
Vor. LXVIII, Sept. 1789. O nefe 
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182 Bells Travels. 
nefe idol is evidently of Tartar origin ; and the religion of 
Confucius is, probably, little more than a moral fyflem. Of 
the tea, Mr. Bell gives fome account; but, though admitted 
freely to the potteries, he feems to have known little of the 
earthen ware of China. We fufpect that many things were 
concealed. 

Thefe are a few of the circemflances which we have collect- 
ed, from our author’s narrative ; but though we have felected 
thofe which appeared to us moft interefting and entertain- 
ing, many more may be found in the work. In his return, 
We find nothing particularly new or valuable. ’ 

M. de Lange’s Journal follows; and to it fome very ufe- 
ful explanatory notes are added, This gentleman was the 
agent left by the ambaffador to condué the affairs of Ruffia 
at the imperial court ; and the journal is introduced by a very 
intelligent and well conneéted hiftory of the intercourfe be- 
tween the Ruffiansand Chinefe, who, though theneareft neigh - 
bours on. the fouth-eaftern boundaries of the Ruffian terri- 
tories, if we except the wandering Tartars, for ages knew 
nothing of each other’s exiftence. This journal chiefly con- 
tains the political negociations in the court of Pekin, whofe 
object it was, to render the refidence of M. de Lange, whom 
they fufpected, difagreeable. The Chinefe pretended alfo, 
that the Czar had not performed his part of the agreement, in 
return for which the refidence of an agent at Pekin was al- 
lowed. 

In May 1722, our author attended the Czar im his journey 
to Derbent, an expedition which theemperor undertook to affiit 
the Sophi of Perfia againft the Affghans, his rebellious fub- 
jeéts, who had feized on Candahar, and carried their excur- 
fions occafionally towards Ifpahan. This journal does not 
eontain much novelty: the moft interefting part is the de- 
fcription of the chiefs of the different tribes and their ladies. 
There is alfo a particular account of Circaflia, a country 
which fome Jate memoirs have brought nearer to our view ; and 
‘of the Czar, whom Mr. Bell defcribes with the warmth of a 
rational admirer. He remarks, and he {peaks from his owa 
obfervation, as well as that of many others, that excefs in 
‘drinking was by no means one of the failings of this prince, 
or at leaft a common or a frequent one. 

The laft Journey is to Conftantinople, undertaken in 1737 
and 1738, torlay the foundation of a peace between Ruffia and 
Germany, who were at that period alfoin alliance againft the 
‘Ottomans and the Porte; for, during a war, no fubject of the 
oppofing powers is admitted into the Turkifh dominions. 
This little journal contains many particular fatts and defcrip- 

‘tions, 
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tions, which are very intérefting at this period, though they will 
not admit of abridgement, and our article is too far extended 
to admit of more quotations. Mr. Bell defcribes alfo the ca- 
pital ; but the city of Conftantine has been fo often vifited, that 
a former traveller cannot be expected to teach us any thing 
new. 

Such are the outlines and principal traits of thefe Travels, 
which our readers will probably think deferve much attentioa. 
‘We have found them very inftructive and entertaining; nor 
can we give a better proof of that opinion than by deviating 
fo far from our afual cuftom, in taking up the fecond edition 
of a work, and extending an account of volumes which have 
been long publifhed. ‘The only apology is, that they were 
overlooked by us, and we think alfo that they have not been 
fufliciently attended to by the world. Mr. Beil muft be rank- 
ed among the moft attentive and belt informed travellers. 


ieee 


A Tour tothe Weft of England, in1788. By the rev. 8. Shaw, 
M.A. 8vo. 6s.in Boards. Robfon and Clarke. 


‘ weit the human mind is happieft when its powers are 
in a progreflive itate of improvement,’ may be perhaps 

fafely allowed; but our author fteps on too fait, when he 
{peaks of employment as fynonymous to improvement, and 
contributing tothe ¢ blifsful ftate which we are capable of en- 
joying’ here below. Employment, as calling forth our fa- 
culties and powers; travelling, as a kind of employment 
which engages our attention and exercifes thofe faculties, is 
equally a fource of pleafure and improvement; but when this 
is admitted, if we do not add to it, the capacity of obfervation 
and knowledge of different fubjeéts of natural hiftory, of 
commerce, and: of manufactures, what is obferved makes no 
‘more impreffion on the mind than the leaf of the fenfitive 
plant on thofe who know not its properties, or do not attend to 
its marks of irritability. It may depend on the difficulty of 
‘finding one mind capable of many different views, or acquaint- 
ed with a variety of fubjects ; or it may be owing to thofe who 
are beft informed being confined by bufinefs, by ftudy, or in- 
clination : yet itis a fact, thatin England, where commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, mines, as well as different objects 
of natural hiftory, are common, we have fcarcely found any, 
indeed we have found no fcientific traveller. It has happen- 
ed, feduced perhaps by a popular example and a prevailing 
tafte, that the pictures and antiquities of different houfes and 
cities have had their admirers‘and their commentators 3 but 
Birmingham and Gloucefterfhire have eftablifhed manufacto- 
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ries unnoticed ; we have extended inland navigations through 
obftacles unheard of, and reputed infurmountable, without 
the advantages of having the principles of the victory explain- 
ed ; and we have aftonifhed the world with our earthen ware, 
without having any more than a cafual information, that the 
manufacture is chiefly carried on in Staffordfhire and Lanca- 
fhire. 
We mean not by thefe general refle€tions to blame Mr. 
Shaw for not having done more, fince he has done all that he 
propofed, and as much as his time would feemingly permit. 
He has joined pleafure with profit, and what he faw with 
fatisfaétion he has defcribed with advantage. ‘To what he 
obferved of houfes and of cities, he has added fhort obferva- 
tions of antiquity and hiftory, compiled with judgment and 
‘propriety. | 

In the preparation for his journey, while he with his com- 
panions were confulting to what parts they fhould direc their 
tour, the neighbourhood of London attracted their attention. 
They rambled round its environs to Cannons, Hampftead, 
Highgate, Caen Wood, Iflington, Hackney, Wanftead, 
Greenwich, and Blackheath. ‘They then began their tour to 
Uxbridge. They left the Oxford road and went to Amerfham, 
Wendover, Aylefbury, Middleton, Woodftock, and Oxford. 
The travellers then inclined towards the London road ; went 
to Abingdon, Nuneham, and afcended the brow of Shot- 
over ; they returned to Oxford, purfuing afterwards the dire& 
read to Worcefter, from whence they went to Malvern and 
Hereford ; to Hampton-Court, built by Lenthall, down the 
river Wye to Monmouth, to Chepftow, and to Gloucefter. 
‘They diverged to Cheltenham, returned to Gloucefter, went 
ta Cirencefter, to Briftol, to Bath, and very nearly in the poft 
road to Plymouth. ‘They went through Cornwall, returning 
by Taviftock and Okehampton to Exeter, and from thence to 
Dorcheiter and to Weymouth ; through Lymington and the 
New Foreft to Southampton, to the ifle of Wight, Portfmouth, 
Farnham, Winchefter, Bafingftoke, and London. 

We have given an outline of this tour, as our readers, who 
are acquainted with thefe fpots, muft in general know from it 
what the work contains. They feem to have fuffered no ob- 
jet of curiofity to efcape ; but their attention was chiefly di- 
rected to different profpects, the various feats and groands of 
the nobility and others which were curious or beautiful. 
We cannot pretend to follow Mr. Shaw, or to enumerate every 

object of their curiofity : we fhall, however, extract a paflage 
or two, which may give the reader an adequate idea of the va-. 
ried entertainment which he will meet with in the volume. 


‘ We 
3 
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¢ We now arrived at Malvern, a {mall hamlet at the feet of 
thofe immenfe hills that had been our princip.:] object for many 
miles. Ordering dinner at this charming inn, we precured an 
intelligent guide ta conduct us to the h:gheit fummit: the day 
being favourable and pleafant, I fcarce remember @ more en- 
chanting excurfion, without a poffibili:y of fatigue from fo gra- 
dual an afcent on nature’s carpet, and in little more than hal€ 
an hour we gained this fummit of perfection, When we fay 
periection, we mean in a limited fenfe ; there are certainly two 
forts of perfection, relatiye and abfolute. If the parts of a fcene 
be beautiful, we are content to alcribe to it the honour of the 
firft; bur of the other, the ingredients muft not only be beau- 
tiful, but of every pofible variety. In different countries, or 
different parts of the fame c. untry, many forts of the formes 
may always be found, but the latter I fear js feldom, if ever, to 
be met with in ail the vaft round of fubluoary refearches, We 
mount the high tops of a Skiddaw, or Ben Lomond, and are 
Joft in wonder and admiration of thofe immenfe heaps of rocks 
that tour around us ; they are undoubtedly formed for afto- 
nifhment and delight, and are the fource of fublimeft ideas ; 
but let not thefe alone engrofs our whole attention, or alienate 
our affections entirely from other objects ; let us cait our eye a 
while on this extenfive fcenery around us, and compare the 
difference ; on one fide a champain of the richelt cultivation 
poffible, interfperfed with innumerable manfions, lawns, woods, 
or the other golden plantations of the country ; peopled with 
hearful and thriving towns, and enlivened by the bufy ftreams 
of the Severn and the Avon. Thefe are the principal features 
in the vale of Evetham ; on the oppofite fide are various wind- 
ing vallies mingled with hop-grounds, gardens, feats, and f{well- 
ing hills of verdant wood, all fweetly foftened by the mellow 
jight of autumn, and encircled by a majeftic range of moun- 
tains; the Wreking and Clay-hills in Shropfhire, feen over 
Ludlow ; the Bl ck-mountains in Brecknockfhire ; the Skim- 
ing-hills in Monmouthhhire ; Abergavenny and Ledbury- 
mount; Gloucefterfhire hills over the city and Cheltenham; 
the Leeky hills towards Birmingham, &c. In fhort, nothing 
js here wanting to conftitute the bequtiful, but here is a defi- 
ciency in thofe two grand compofites of the north, rock and 
fakes, to conftitue the fublime. With thefe additions we fhould 
then find an abfolute perfection. 
‘If we contemplate thefe fcenes too with the eye of an hiflo 
tian, what a train of jdeas will they afford! inftead of groves 


of flining fruits, we may fancy moving armies of glittering | 


fpears and helmets ; inftead of yon filver gliding ftreams, we 
may imagine rivers of blood; fuch were thefe plains when 
haughty “Cromwell and his 30,000 men marched aver them, 
and appeared on Red-hill againft Charles II. with only 1200, 
in Auguft, 1651. No more-now the din of war is heard ; 
Tewkelbury, Upton, Powick, and thou fair city, - Worcefter, 
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your lofty towers no more are feen to fhake, your buildings 
fallin dreadful conflagration, nor ftreets pour down the fanguine 
flood. All now arife inconfcious harmony to gild thete fcenes 
now funk ingpeace and crowned with plenty. Maintain long 
this lovely reign, ye fons of fame! and ye who reap the fruits 
of induftry, flore in your pleateous and golden crops, and quaff 
your homely nectar in joyful tranquility.’ 


Our author’s account of the navigable canal from the town 
of Bafingftoke to the river Wey in Surry, and thence to com- 
municate with London by the Thames, is new and curious. 


¢ An act of parliament for this purpofe was obtained in the 
year 1778: and the legiflature, convinced of the utilicy of the 
{cheme, for the encouragement of the adventurers, eranted them 
more than ufual terms of advantage; particular ly in giving 
them a right to half tonnage for all fort of manure, in which a 
view was had to the cultivation of that prodigious tract of wafte 
lands, Bagfhot and other adjacent heaths. Jt was thought bet- 
ter not at that time to pufh the fcheme, during the burdens of 
our expenfive and complicated war ; this detirable event there- 
fore being poftponed tillthe return of peace, has now fully taken 
place ; fubfcriptions being raifed to the amount of 56,o00l. 
among tt about 150 proprietors, with a referve of railing in the 
fame manner what more may be wanted. Mr. Pinkerton is 
the contractor, and Mr. Jefhop the furveyor, who have en. 
gaged to complete the fame in four years. ‘They have begun 
to work in.the parifh of Chertfey, near the river Wey, and on 
the farther fide of Grewell-hill, about two miles weft of Odiham, 
where there will be a tunnel of upwards of 800 yards in length, 
I vifited this place foon after, and faw above 100 men at work, 
preparing a wide paflage for theapproach tothe mouth, but they 
had not entered the hill. ‘The morning was remarkably fine, 
*¢ The pale defcending year, yet pleating ftili,”’ 
and fuch an affembly of thefe fons of labour greatly enlivened 
thefcerie. The contractor, agreeable to the requeft of the com- 
pany of proprietors, gives the preference to all the natives who 
are defirous ofthis work, but fuck is the power of ufe over na- 
ture, that while thefe induftrious poor are by all their efforts 
incapable of earning a fuftenance, thofe who are brought from 
fimilar works, chearfully obtain a comfortable fupport. The 
property under which this tunnel is intended to pafs, be- 
longed lately to lord Northington, but now by purchafe to the 
prefent lord Dorchefler. The hill is cloathed with a beautiful 
growing wood of oak, called Butter-wood, which uniting | with 
another part called Baikley, extends a confiderable length. 


It is undoubtedly ¢ an idea of grandeur and opulence’ to 
reflect, thatif this tour were more haftily purfued, th: travel- 
ler might fleep twelve nights in twelve cities, viz. London, 


Oxford, Worceiter, Hereford, Gloucefter, Briftol, Bath, Wells, 
Exeter's 
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Exeter, Salifbury, Winchefter, and Wefiminfter. If to the 
accommodations of the inns, the goodnefs of the roads and 
carriages, and the quicknefs of conveyance be added, what a 
contraft will it form to travelling in the interior parts of Spain? 
We now copy from the defcription of a traveller in this part 
of the continent who fits befide us. ‘The general mode is on 
mules, as the roads are, in general, impaffable for carsjages : 
thefe obftinate animals walk only at the rate of four miles an 
hour. From the road, where there is any, it is generally 
neceffary to deviate, as it isfwampy, deep, and full of holes: 
with great fatigue forty miles a day can be fcarcely accom- 
plithed, for the owner of the mule will attend you on foot, 
When you reach the inns, you find rooms without furniture, 
gloomy, dark, and dirty. Beds are fometimes not to be pro- 
cured, and thofe which are met with are full of dirt and ver- 
min, If you afk what provifions are in the houfe, the com- 
mon anfwer is, lo que u’n trahe, * what you have brought 
with you,” and it is by no means an uncommon cafe, that they 
have not even bread to fpare. If you meet with the luxury of 
a ceach on a road that is practicable, you will find a heavy 
cumbrous vehicie, without {prings, drawn by fix or eight mules 
with bells, and the driver fits on the fore-part of it with his 
pocket full of ftones, which he throws at thofe mules he 
thinks idle, calling on them at the fame time by their names 

The noife is harfh, difagreeable, and inceffant : their longelt 
day’s journey does not exceed forty miles, even when no ace 
cidents from bogs or any other impediments occur. 

On the whole, Mr. Shaw’s tour, which muft have been 
highly pleafing, is very agreeable: in his defcription it is il- 
Juitrated by various quotations, by an extenfive knowledge of 
hiftory, of local events, and genealogies. 





Letters upon the Pogtry and Mujic of the Itqlian Opera. Ad= 
dreffed to a Friend. By the late Mr. Fohn Brown. Small 
8vo. 35.6d. fewed. Elliot and Kay. 


Me: Brown was a painter, who had fpent ten years in 


Italy, in purfuit of his profeffional acquifitions. In that 
delightful country, where art vies with nature in leading the 
mind a captive by the moft elegant amufements, he was not 
long infenfible to the charms of mufic. He defcribes, as he 
probably felt them, with the moit impaffioned warmth, with 
a fervour not very diftant from enihufiafm. Thefe Letters are 
in fome meafure didactic; they are defigned to explain the 
foarce of that fa{cination which the admirers of the poetry and 
mufic of Italy fo cordially feel. : 
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He begins with the recitative, which 3 is defigned to exprefs 
narratives, general remarks, abftra&t fentiments, and whatever 
is lefs capable of ornament, or which is not aimed at the feel- 
ings ‘andthe heart. It is in meafure and accompanied by poe- 
try, becaufe the tranfition from it to the air fhall appear le{s 
yiolent and unnatural, becaufe fometimes the fubjeé of the 
recitativo, or its growing paffiion, may lead more naturally to 
the motivo, the ftrain, or fubjeé of the air, In Italy, we 
find, and it is aremark of more confequence than it may at 
firft appear, the accented fy lable i is the ae one, and in mu- 
fic its time is doubled. Jt is not our ‘bafinefs to ftop, in order 
to apply: this practice i in the defcendants of the Romans, to 
the dodirines of their predeceffors refpecting the rythmus, but 
having noticed it for the fake of future remarks, we fhall go 
On to tranfcribe fome paffages from Mr. Brown’ S Letters on 
the recitative. 


‘ The following fpeech, though terror be uniformly expreff- 
ed by the whole of it, feems not at alla fit fubject to be coms 
srehended under, or exprefied by one regular ftrain ; 


* Bring me unto my trial when you will.— 

Dy’d he notin his bed ?—Where fhould he die ? 

Oh ! torture me no more—I will confels— 

Alive again! —then fhew me where he is 
. Pi give a thoufand pounds to Jook on him. 

—He hath no eyes ;—the duft hath blinded then— 
. Comb down his hair—look! look! it ftands upright 
_ Like lime-twigs fer to catch my winged foul.— 

Give me fome drink, &c.— 


Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 


¢ But whilft the Italians conceived fuch paffages to be in- 
compatible with that regularity of meafure, and that unity of 
{train which is effential to air, they felt, however, that the 
were of afl others the moft proper fubjeét for mufical expreffion : 
dnd accordingly, both the poet'and the mufician, feem, by mu- 
tual confent, to Have beftowed on fuch paflages their chief ftudy ; 
and the mufician in particular, never fails to exert on them 
his higheft and ‘moft brilliant powers. It is to them they adapt 
that fpecies of tecitative termed recitativo iftrumentato, OF 
recitativo obliga!o— accompanied recitative. In this kind of reci- 
tative, the finger is in a more fpecial manner left to the dictates 
of his own feelings and judgment with refpeét to the meafure : 
he muft not indeed réverfe the natural profody of the language, 
by making fhort what Thouta be long, or vice verfa; but he may 
notonly proportionally lengthen the duration of each f yllable, 
but he may give to particular fyllables what length he ile, 
and precipitate confiderably the pronunciation of others, juft as 
he thinks the expreffion requires.’ The march of the notes is 
very different in this from that of the common or, fimple reci- 
‘ ‘tative 3 a 
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tative ; delicacy, pathos, force, dignity, according to the difs 
ferent expreffions of the words, are its characteriftics. It is in 
this fpecies of fong thatthe fineft effects of the chromatic, and, 
as far as our fyftem of mufical intervals is fufcept ble of it, even 
of the enharmonic fcale, are peculiarly felt; and it is here alfo 
that the powers of modulation are moft happily, becaufe moft 
properly, employed, by changes of tone analogous to the variety 
of the matter, in a wonderful manner enforcing and character> 
ifing the tranfitions which are made from one fubdjeét or emo, 
tion toanother. Here, too, the whole orcheftra lends its aid ; 
nor are the in{truments limited tothe bimple duty of fupporting 
and directing the voice. In this high fpecies of recitative, it is 
the peculiar province of the inftrumental parts, during thofe 
paufes which naturally take place between the burits of paffion 
which a mind {trongly agitated breaks into, to produce fuch 
founds which ferve to awake in the audience fenfations and 
emotions fimilar to thofe which are fuppofed to agitate the 
{peaker. Here, again, another fine diflinction 1s made by the 
Italians between the defcriptive and the pathetic powers of mu- 
fic. Thefe lali are p:oper to the voice, the former to the orcheftra 
alone. Thus the fy nphonies which accompany this kind of 
recitative, betides the general analogy they muit have to t 

immediate ‘entiments, and even to the character of the fpeaker, 
are often particularly defcriptive of the place in which he is, or 
of fome other concomitant circumftance which may ferve to 
heighten the effect of the fpeech itfelf,’ | 


Mr. Brown muft have been a compofer who would have 

{poken to the heart, and might have given additional force ta 
the laAguage of Shakfpeare. 
- The airs are of different kinds. Our author fpeaks of 
them in their order, as diftinguifhed by particular titles. ‘The 
aria cantabile, the aria de portamento, aria de mezzo charatt- 
ere, aria parljante, aria di bravura, aria di agilita, rondo, ca- 
vatena, aria agitata, aria difmanie, and ariainfuriata. Thefe 
different airs he defcribes with much feeling and precifion ; 
indeed he often defcribes what mufic fhould be rather than 
what itis, for his enthufiafm carries him to pourtray a perfec- 
tion which feldom exifts. His remarks on imitative mufic 
are, though fomewhat fanciful, on the whole -pleafiing and 
jut. 

‘Setting afide then the more ob{cure analogies in mufic, 
which are felt, perhaps, only in confequence of a certain orga- 
nization, or a degree of imagination not common +o ail men, 
it is furely evident that refemblances or analogies may be pro- 
duced by means of founds, and of their rythm and arrangement 
to every thing in nature, which we perceive in confequence of 
found and motion: thus the whiftling of winds, the naife of 
thunder, the roaring and dafhing of the fea, the omer of a 
aes : ream, 
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ftream, the whifpers of the breeze,—the folemn waving of a 
lofty pine, the forked motion and momentary appearance of 
lightning, the grand fwell of a billow, the rapidity of a torrent, 
the meanders of a rivulet, or the {mooth gliding of a filent 
fiream, muft, even to thofe who have not a mulical ear, appear 
all within the compafs of mufical imitation : for this plain rea- 
fon, that pofitive refemblance 1s, in fact, the ground of this 
imitation. Nor does the analogy feem much itrained, when 
we fay that mufic may imitate the tread of a giant, the light 
and nimble footfteps of a nymph, or even the motion of thofe 
fanciful beings which Shakfpeare has defcribed as * chafin 
with printlefs-feet the ebbing Neptune.” But the imitation of 
which mufic ig capable, is not ftinted to fuch pofitive refem-_ 
blances as thofe now cited ; general ideas of hugenefs and im- 
menfity, of lightnefs and elegance, of operations that are per- 
formed with difficulty or with facility, of order, of confufion, 
of exertion, of repofe, of energy, of debility, of fimilarity, of 
diferepancy, of union, of incompatibility, and many more, may 
be clearly conveyed by different qualities, modifications, ar- 
rangements, rythm, and combinations of mufical founds. 
With refpect to the more diftant and obfcure analogies, fuch as 
that to cold, light, darknefs, pain, and the like, as to thofe who 
are lefs fenfible of the effects of mufic, they may feem to origi- 
nate rather in the enthufiafm of the hearer, than in any reality 
in the art, I fhall not infift on them.’ 


We muft not leave thcfe Letters without recommending 
them ftrongly to our readers, for their intrinfic merit, for the 
fake of our author’s widow and fon, left by ‘his premature 
death in a flate far from affluent. 





A Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled Confiderations on the War with 
the Turks. By M. De Voluey. 8v0. 2s. 6d. Stockdale. 


—? work to which this able reply refers, we examined in 
volume LXVIth. p..1313 and in March laft we noticed 

M. Peyffonel’s anfwer to it. M. Volney, with fome local 
knowledge, but perhaps with no very accurate political in 
formation, prophefied the downfal of the crefcent. He con- 
fidered the Turks as an effeminate race, who could not ftand 
oppofed to the emperor and the czarina, who had loft their 
Solymans and their Mahomets, by whom they were led on to 
victory. M. Peyffonel, the conful-general of France at Smyr- 
na, with better information, but at leaft equal prejudice, an- 
{wered particularly the ‘ Confiderations’ of M. Volney, 
and combated every pofition. Our prefent author, with 
more acutenefs and judgment than either, . warmly at- 
tacks the eaftern traveller, and points out many hiftorical 
te and 
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and political miftakes. He feems not to have feen M. Peyf- 
fonel’s examination, for he tells us, that the Confiderations 
have not yet been anf{wered. 

He begips with mentioning M. Volney’s miftake in the 
chronology of the Turks who emerged from the Cafpian in 
the ninth century, (800 years fince, inftead of 400) and then 
endeavours to fhow, that, though lefs warlike, the fultans have 


difplayed as much fpirit and firmnefs as their boafted prede- 


ceffors. The aft fultan fhowed many proofs of an enlightened 


mind, of a firmnefs and judgmentin which he exceeded either 


Selim or Solyman. He then traces the caufes of the prefent 
war in their embryo; gives an advantageous reprefentation 
of the Turkith condu@t; and in his account of the events 
which have occurred fince they have been oppofed in the field 
to the Ruflians and Imperialifts, he attempts to prove that 
they have loft no part of their former fpirit and ‘enthufiafm. 
The Imperialifts may boaft of the capture of Novi, of Gra. 
difka and Jafly, at the expence of 100,000 men, and money in 
proportion: the Ruffians have to boaft of Choczim and Ocza-~ 
kow, and to deplore the lofs of 30,000 men ; we may add, with 
a depreciation of the rouble from fifty-fix to thirty-two. 
Choczim was gained with difficulty, and Oczakow by acci- 
dent, while, notwithftanding the boafted victories of the Vi- 
enna Gazette, ourauthor, who fpeaks with the confidence 
which undifputed information fhould alone infpire, tells us, 
that the Turks were often victors, and have at leaft conquered, 
if they have not kept, as much ground as the Ruffians and 
Imperialifts have acquired, by having over-run the Bannat. 


Suppofing (adds our intelligent author) the Turks driven 
from Europe, ‘what is this kingdom, the emanations of whofe 
legiflative wifdom are to enlighten the ignorant Turk? A na- 
tion fearcely half emerged from that cloud of barbarifm and 
ignorance, which covered the chief of its territories at the be- 
ginning of the prefent century. Even at this day, where are 
we to find in the moft uncivilized part of the Turkifh domini- 
ans, more profound ignorance, more favage barbarifm, than 
amongft the inhabitants of Ruffian Lapland, Siberia, or Kamf- 
chatka ? Unable to introduce the arts of civilization into its 
own dominions, does it think itfelf equal to the arduous tafk 
of practifing its legiflative abilities with any probability of fuc- 
cefs, on flrangers adverfe to the Ruffian name, adverfe to its 
manners, and ftill more adverfe to its religion. A change in 


the latter is abfolurely neceflary to any revolution of the go-— 


vernent, The precepts of the Koran are the rule of legif= 
Jative as well as of moral conduct ; the fuperftructure of admi- 
niitration is founded on this bafis. The prefent fyftem of faith 
js not only a religious but a political fyftem, Would Ruffia 
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then introduce a new Koran, a new fyftem of faith ? Without 
it allelfe would be ufelefs. Is Turkey in a condition to receive 
it? I may be perhaps told, that the religion of Mahomet was 
eflablifhed by arms ; the conviction of its truths enforced not 
by argumenis, but by the point of the fword. That this was 
partially the cafe I qm willing to allow ; but there were many 
cireumftances at the time, which combined to pave the way for 
the admiffion of a new faith.’ 


Thefe circumftances were the contefts among Chriftians ; 
their perfecutions of each other, and probably the fenfual 
profpeéts which the religion of Mahomet held out as the re- 
wards of another ftate. If the events which the combined 
powers expect, fhould happen, they will, in a few years, add 
perhaps, depopulated provinces to their crowns ; for, our au- 
thor informs us, that fince the year 1770, the inhabitants of the 
Crimea are decreafed two-thirds, from 250 to 60 thoufand, 

Sweden, Poland, Pruffia, and the Germanic league are, 
according to the account before us, greatly interefted in pre- 
venting the conqueft of Turkey ; but we ftill think that the 
Mediterranean powers fhould look on this conteft as of the 
greateft importance, France, however, the main fpring of 
Mediterranean politics, is in confufion at home, and cannot 
turn her views to the proceedings of other powers. We ought 
alfo to obferve, that our author’s account of the fituation of 
Sweden, &c. fhows that he poffeffes no inconfiderable fhare 
of hiftorical or political knowledge. His eagernefs haftened 
him into a few trifling miftakes, and we cannotthink that the 
two campaigns have been fo highly favourable to the credit 
of the Turks as he has reprefented them. But it is by na 
means a doubt, that if they can fupport two other campaigns 
without material lofs, their adverfaries muft fue for peace : 
their refources are not equal to the attempt. Military men, 
however, know, that the events of the prefent fammer will be 
in fome degree decifive, by the junction of the two armies at 
the gates of Sophia, where the Ruffians will cover the Crimea 
and carry the war to the gates of Conftantinople. If we have 
any forefight they will not fucceed. 


_—s 





Hints, CSc. fubmitted to the Jerious Attention of the Clergy, Nobi- 
lity, and Gentry, newly affociated. By a Layman. Second 
Edition. 8ya. 25. Whit te and Son. 


epHis excellent little work is attributed to a nobleman of high 
rank, who, for fome time, enjoyed the higheft civil of 
_ fice in the kingdom. The truth of the report we need not 
examine: it is enough to he able to fay, that thefe Hints 

would 
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would do credit to the head and heart of any man in this 
nation. The New Affociation, our readers know, wa; 
eftablifhed in order to promote piety and virtue, to difcounte- 
nance licentioufnefs, and to check the progrefsof infidelity. 
The author, in conformity with their views, offers thefe Hints 
to their confideration. It is not, fays he, the punifhment of 
the petty breaker of the fabbath, the fuppreflion of vice in the 
slower ranks, that will fulfil the obje& of your inititution: vir- 
tue and piety muit become refpectable by your example: the 
public worfhip of God muft be countenanced by your prefence, 
and the libertine muit be awed by an exemplary conduct in 
thofe whofe rank and ftations render them objetts of attention 
and notice. 

The greater part of the pamphlet relates, however, to an- 
other, though a collateral fubje&t. The forms and the language 
of the prefent Liturgy are fuch as many cannot join in confitt- 
ently with their religious principles, who would be regular 
attendants on public worfhip. If example is, therefore, to 
have its full effect, thefe obftructions, in the way of con{fcien- 
tious and fcrupulous minds, muft be removed. It appears, 
that in the firft 125 years after the Reformation, the Common 
Prayer was revifed no lefs than eight times ; and in this age of 
enquiry, when the Scriptures have been elucidated by repeated 
collations of manufcripts, and the exertions of the moft judi- 
cious critics, another revifion is undoubtedly, our author 
thinks, become neceflary. He fhows, that Sancroft, who, as 
chaplain to the bifhop of Durham, affifted at the laf examina- 
tion in 1661, fo far from thinking that this form was the fixed 
and ultimate one, propofed, when archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, in 1677, another revifion. When the meeting at the 
Feathers tavern was at an end, it was fuppofed that the bifhops 
would foon engage voluntarily in the caufe, but the calamities 
of the war may have turned away their attention. 


‘If I prefume (fays the author) to obferve, that fix years 
are now elapfed fince the termination of the war, I befeech the 
right reverend lords not to confider me as doubting their inten- 
tions to fulfil our juft expectations, but folely to remind them 
of the circumftance, and humbly to reprefent to them, that the 
nation havea right to demand fram their lordfhips fome activity, 
fome proofs of a fincere difpofition of reconciling, as far as ma 
be, all good men to the communion of the eftablifhed: church ; 
and thereon, of furnifhing the grand and fole inftrument by 
which infidelity can be effectually curbed. Bigotry; and its 
fellow-traveller ignorance do, while they laft in every country, 
rivet the minds of the people ftrangely to certain things; but 
when the light of learning enters, if all matters of worfhip, and 
of faith particularly, which feripture does not warrant, are not 
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194 Hints, &F ce. to the new Affociation. 1 
removed away as faft, the confequence will be certain. Thefé 
errors once difcovered, and proved to be fuch, will bring an 
imputation of prieftcraft on the clergy, and drive off multitudes 
into infidelity. So much prejudice and injury any unfound parts 

"of public divine fervice bring on the reft: even when thefe laft 
are able to ftand the teft of the moft fearching eyes. How foon 
would every unfair infinuation at once be filenced, now too fré- 
quently dropped, as if mankind confidered their lordthips to be 
too much atrached to their temporal, and too little attentive to 
their fpiritual concerns, on the inftant it fhall be known that the 
‘bifhops have applied to the king, in order that a revifal under 
his royal authority might be committed to them and others to 
prepare! The falutary work has been too long delayed, confi- 
dered both in a religious and civil light.’ 

Though we have given the full force of the author’s rea- 
foning, and though we may be ftyled as in the words following 
the paflage we have tranfcribed, ‘ flimzy politicians,’ we mutt 
ftill add, that we think the attempt would be inexpedient, and 
perhaps, even for the purpofes which the author has in views 
infufficient. We ground our opinion on the frequent experi- 
ence which, in our profeffional capacity as Reviewers, we have 
of the petulance and captioufnefs of polemics. While they 
cavil at a fentence, the change of every part, if a word be left, 
will often not content them ; and while the church of England 
retains any part of its peculiar dgctrines, many of the diffen- 
tients would complain. It fhould be confidered on the other 
hand, that Diffenters are of different and oppofite opinions : 
they are now divided iuto Methodifts, the remains of rigid 
Calvinifts, on the one fide, and Arians and Socinians on the 
other. What is granted to one will difguft the other; and 
while the more moderate of either defcription now join the 
church from habitual refpect and veneration, if the form be 
changed, even the great objects of the affociation will be no 
longer anfwered. If the queftion be taken up in a more ge- 
-neral view, and in this we fhould choofe to confider it, viz. 
as the triumph of reafon and true religion without the flighteit 
regard to fectaries of any denomination, we fear that many, 
with the lofs of the form, would be apprehenfive that the fub- 
‘ftance wouid have fuffered. If revifions had been more fre- 
quent, and conduéted with prudence and fleadinefs, thefe ap- 
prehenfions would have no force ; but what has not for a long 
time been changed, the weaker minds will readily look on as 
unchangeable. We ptetend not to fay that thefe reafons are 
decifive ; and we are aware that they reft on a very difputable 
and infufficient foundation, that men of judgment fhould fa- 
crifice well-founded opinions in compliance with the preju- 


dices of thofe who are not capable of forming any opinions of 
their 
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their own. But in this view of the queftion, we are only fpeak- 
ing of the probable effects of an alteration in the Common Pray- 
er, asthey may affect the defign of the author of the Hints be- 
fore us, and of the expediency of the attempt in general, We 
cannot purfue the fubje&t farther at prefent, and we fufpe& 
that it will not be farther purfued by thofe who muft take the 
lead in the change. We fincerely with our author and the 
Affociation fuccefs in their exemplary attempts. 





Oljervationson Mr. Paley’s Theory of the Origin of Civil Govern- 
ment, and the Duty of Submiffion. 8vo. 2s. Thornton. 


E have feldom feen more animated and more energetic 
language in any fimilar work, nor is our author’s acute- 
nefs inferior to his fpirit, or his knowledge to his force. While 
Mr. Paley’s morality was generally admired, his politics have 
been received with coldnefs and difapprobation. Itis his bu- 
finefs to defend all his tenets: it is our’s to give fome account of 
our author’s work, and to fay a little in the defence of what we 
have, on the whole, commended, and what we think fill un- 
impeached. 

We do not omit the introduction becaufe we do not approve 
of it, for we are no friends of abfolute and unconditional fub- 
miilion, though in purfuit of liberty we are not willing to fix 
her bafis on an infecure pofition. We fhall, therefore, at once, 
come to Mr. Paley’s firit principle, which our author combats. 
The archdeacon has faid, that all government was originally 
patriarchal or military : our author denies that any legitimate 
{pecies of government can poffibly be derived from the exercife 
or pofiefiion of either, without the fanétion and fuffrage of 
thofe who ftipulated toobey. We might at firft obferve, that 
the one afferts what was; the other what is lawful. The earlieft 
form of government on record is patriarchal, for the father wha 
fupports and nourifhes the child in his infancy retains fome 
authority in riper years ; but this authority is voluntary in the 
child, when grown up, as our author alledges. It may, hows 
ever, be anfwered, that it really exifted, and mult continue ta 
exift while the rights of mankind are neither examined or de- 
cided. The fame may be faid of the military leader: he too, 
retained power, which, whether tacitly or voluntarily allowed, 
or. not examined, afforded the foundation for other more 
important claims, and was the foundation of future ufurp~ 
ations. We can agree with our author, that monarchy not 
founded on the focial compaét is an ufurpation; but not that 
the focial compattis originally and primarily neceflary : a fu- 
ture acquiefcence, even if it be from a with of bearing the ills 
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we have, rather than flying to others which we know not of, is 
fufficient toexcufe nionarchy from the imputation we have men- 
tioned. In the late inftances in France, we can fcarcely fup- 
pofe that the prefent king is the perfon whom they would have 
chofen ; but as they can now regulate the degiee of power to: 
be allotted, they acquiefce in the determination of hereditary 
right. 

This is not altogether different from our author's opinions, 
and it is ftrictly confonant with thofe of Mr. Paley; for it is 
not alledged that it was the will of God that monarchy fhould 
exift, in confequence of the extenfion of the military and pa- 
triarchal powers. Monarchy is indeed permitted as well as 
many other circumitances which may be ftyled evils, and that 
monarchy is derived from the neceflary claims of feniority, or 
the accidental elevation to military commands ; yet the hypo- _ 
thefis founded on thefe pofitions does not deferve the fevere 
treatment it has received. 


¢ We muft therefore purfue the farther expanfion of the pa- 
triarchal and military powers as they operated in conjunction, 
before we can derive from them the actual eftablifhment of a 
fyftem of civil government. We muft behold the victorious 
chieftain dignified with the honours of anceftry, and crowned 
with the fplendour of fuccefs, affume the command of his tribe, 
and aflert an almoft abfolute dominion. We muft behold him 
mvefted with this plenitude of power, acquired and maintained 
by the obvious and innocent arts of corrupting thofe who were 
capable of corruption, and of removing thofe who had virtue to 
refift, by the fimple operation of poifon orthe fword. And after 
this editying fpcectacle we may at length attain the object of our 
enguiry—-We may behold the degraded flave obey his imperious 
Jord, with patience that declines to refift, and with¥fubmiflion 
that dares nor murmur. 
_ Such is the deftructive progrefs we are compelled to trace in 
fupport of Mr. Paley’s theory, and having fo traced it, thefe are 
the queitions we may now be induced to afk——Can it be the will 
ef God that men fhould fubmit to a government founded on 
fraud and fupported by atrocity ? Or is it a moral obligation to 
yield to a dominion conflructed on the wreck of every duty of 
morality ? Can it be conducive to our comfort; or expedient, 
from our fituation, to efcape the wild inconveniencies of anarchy 
by embracing the fteady miferies of defpotifm ? Or is it poffible 
that prote&tion fhould be derived from oppreffion, or that fecu- 
rity fhould refult from violation.’ 


Our author then examines the ftate of different nations, and 
finds that the Seythians and Arabians were free when they op- 
pofed Cyrus and Pompey, and fapported the power of the cref- 
cent. ‘This is not quite a fair atgument: it proves only that 
profperity 
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profoerity is not wholly incompatible with’ an union of difting 
‘tribes: it does not prove that monarchy was not founded on 
the authority of anceftry or military power, Monarchy isa 
plant (a weed if the term is preferred) which does not grow in 
every foil with equal luxariance, and thefe tribes at this peri- 
od were approaching only to civilization: be/ides they are un- 
fair inftances in another view, for regular fubordination is in- 
compatible with wandering families or migrating hordes, The 
Scythians in Germany, France, or other places, as foon as 
they were ftationary, had kings; but their kingdoms were {mall 
‘and their fubieéts few, for their monarchy ftill retained a pas 
triarchal form: no one will deny that monarchy prevailed in 
each diftri&t of the Saxon heptarchy. 

. © Tf it be afferted, that an exprefs compact between the prim- 
itive founders of the flate, was never made or entered into in re- 
ality —we are prepared with an inquiry which may operate as 

.an anfwer to the affertion — If we deny the exiftence of 4 compaét, 
upon what phyfical or political principle can we account for the 
introduction of popular importance into the fyftem of abfolute 
government ? From what endowment of the human heart, from 

‘what exertion of difinterefted policy, can we derive the preferva- 
tion of the dignity, the honour, and the fafety of the multitude, 
as oppofed to the ambition, the vanity, and the independence of 
the prince? Were the people induiged with a gift, when they 
dared not affert a right; or, was the flave condemned to eman- 
cipation, and invefted with a privilege which he neither valued 
nor underftood:’ 


We think thefe arguments of lefs confequence, as popular 
importance ufually grows out of advancement in civilization 
and in riches, It was not inherent originally in any monarchy 
except thofe which emerged from the woods of Germany, 
where various circumftances gave a peculiar hue to the po- 
litical complexion. The arguments which follow are not, 
in our opinion, moreconvincing. If a focial compact did ever 
exift, itisa little furprifing that no direct inftance of it fhould 
have occurred in the hiftory of mankind: our author has, in 
part, accgunted for this, and explained many circumftancés 
which feem to approach towards it. 

Mr. Paley’s objections to the exiftence of a focial compa& are 
next adduced and anfwered, fometimes fuccefsfully ; but ma- 
_ ny arguments remain which effectually oppofe it, unlefs under 
the limitations which we have already ftated.. The ground of 
the fubjects obligation, which, according to Mr. Paley, is * the 
_will of God collecied from expedjency,’ is then the cbject of 
our author’s animadverfions;, and. we muft allow that the 

term ‘civil fociety,’ is too vague, and feems to have been 
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adopted to fave a phrafe more difagreeable. Perhaps, how’ 
ever, it may have been accidental; for the archdeacon could 
not expect fo fiery an ordeal, 

On the whole, while we give the author full credit for his 
abilities, we do rot think that hehas fupported his pofition to 
the extent which he defigned and wifhed. If Mr. Paley is in 
fome parts vulnerable, it is not in all his objeCtions to the focial 
compact, or in his fuppofed origin.of monarchy. This fa- 
mous compatt is, in our Opinion, avifionary hypothefis, though 
fapported by Mr. Locke, towhom we would implicitly refign 
our opinions, if we refigned them implicitly to any man who 
has yet exifted, fince every additional flep in metaphy fics fhows 
ftill more clearly the extent of his difcernment and the found- 
nefs of his judgment. If our author’s fpirit fails when fup- 
porting Mr. Locke’s opinion, the caufe muft be hopelefs. 





7. Livit Patavini Singularum, que fuperfunt, Decadiim Liber 
Prior ex Editione Drakenborchii cum Notis ejufdem feleGis. 8-vo. 
7s. 6d, in Boards. No Publifher’s name. 


—— has obferved, fays the editor, that the moft 
copious and beft edition of Livy 1s that of Drakenborchius, 
in feven volumes quarto ; in which he has joined the notes of 
the former editors and other commentators with his own. 
Befides the criticifms of Sigonius and the Gronovii, the * notes 
‘of Perizonius and Dukerus are very acute and judicious: to 
which may be added the fupplements of Freinfham. This 
édition, becaufe its price was too great, is publifhed by Er- 
neftus without the notes or the fupplement, but to compen- 
fate for that defeét he has added a gloffary.” I with, however, 
adds Scheller, ‘ that any one would abridge the notes of the 
Gronovii, of Perizonius, Dukerus, and Drakenborchius, that 
‘they might be more generally ufeful.” (p. 759.) 

With this view, the editor has refolved to publith the firft 
book of every entire Decad, with almoft all the notes that are 
particularly ufeful im illuftrating the various readings, or in 
preferving the purity of the text. A few, which were inti- 
mately conneéted with the fubjeéts of criticifm or chronology, 
and could not be abridged without injuring the fenfe, are add 
ed atthe end of each book. The books contained in this {pe- 
‘cimen are the firft, the twenty-firft, and the thirty-firt. The 
two former are preferred, becaufe they are moft commonly 
read in the academical ftudies ; and the thirty-firft is fubjoin- 
ed becaufé the mioft valuable edition (editio princeps), which 
is preferved in the public library at Cambridge, contains only 
three Decads. The orthography is that of Drakenborchias, 


and 
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and.the marginal notes of Crevier, though omitted by that 
editor, are added, fince ‘ they are pleafing and ufeful to the 
lefs learned readers.’ The editor has prefixed the account of 
the manufcripts of Livy employed in this edition; a catalogue 
of the different editions which have been publifhed of this hif- 
torian ; Facciolatus’ epiftle on the patavinity.of Livy; the 
chronology of Sigonius conneéted with Livy’s hiftory ; differ- 
tation on the weights, money, and meafures occafionally 
mentioned in the Decads, with an appendix on the zs graye, 
which occafionally occurs after the diminution of the weight 
of the affis; and fome information on the intereft of money 
and ufury among the Romans. The laftis taken from Brotier’s 
quarto edition of Tacitus; the others which follow the chro- 
nology from Crevier’s edition cf Livy, publifhed at Paris in 
fix volumes 4to. Befides thefe ufeful effays, our author has 
prefixed the fragment of the ninety-firft book of Livy, lately 
difcovered and publifhed at frit feparately by Bruno, after- 
wards by Brotier in his edition of Tacitus, which appeared 
at Amfterdam in duodecimo. A copious index is fubjoined, 
which relates chiefly to the notes. 

From the account which we have given, often in the words 
of the editor, it will be evident that this muft be a very ufeful 
compilation, and it contains many effays as well as much in- 
formation, which muft be otherwife fought after in many dif- 
ferent works, As the various parts of which it confifts have 
been long known, it will be fuperfluous to examine it, and 
ufelefs to tran{cribe any thing from the differtations and notes. 
The fragment of Livy may not perhaps be fo familiar. We thall 
give a fhort account of the argument, and add a fpecimen, 
from which our readers will judge of the ftate of the manu- 
{cript and its numerous imperfections. 

Contrebia* ftormed by Sertorius, That general having 
led his army into winter-quarters,-calls a council of the allies, 
and recommends to them the continuance of the war. In 
the beginning of the f{pring, he fends M. Perpenna to the 
nation of the Ilurcaones (at prefent the fouthern part of Ca- 
talonia, and the northern part of the kingdom of Valentia). 
He informs Herennuleius and Hertuleius in what manner the 
war was to becarried on. He himfelf goes to Calaguris Na- 
fica, a city of the allies (Calahorra in Old Caftile). He fends 
M. Mafius to the Arvaci and Cerindones (nations near the 
eaftern part of Old Caftile), C. Inftelus to Segovia, and the 
nation of the Vacreit. Then going through the territory of 





* Santa Vertin La Mancha. . 
+ Part of Old Caftile and the kingdom of Leon, where Pallentia, Val- 
ladolid, and Simancas are now fituated. 
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thé Umcones (the fouth éaflern part of Navarre), he arrived 
at Vareia (Logrono in Navarre), a very ftrong city. 

Thefe events happened 

A. U.C. Before Chrift. 


2 ; Cneio O&tavio = 
DCLXXVIII. 76 years Pieth Matt Gi oe Confuls. 
a Lucio Oétavio 
DOLEMIN. 75 years Oe aie Cotta } Confils. 


We fhall feleé Sertorius’ advice to Herennuleius and Her- 
tuleius : 

¢ Eodem tempore & ad Herennuleium, qui in zifdem locis erat 
litteras mifit, & in alteram provinciam ad L. Hertuleium, preci- 
piens, quemadmodum bellum adminiftare vellet ; ante omnia ut 
ita focias civitates tueretur, ne acie cum Metello demicarét, cui 
neque auctoritate neque viribus par effet : ne ipfe quidem confi- 
lium inierat adverfaseum cundi, neque in prefentiarum incurfurum 
eum crédebat, fi traheretur bellum : hofti, cum mare ab tergo 
provinciafque omnes in poteftate haberet, navibus undique 
eommeatus venturos: ipfi autem, confumptis priore eftate, que 
preparata fuiffent, omnium rerum inopiam fore: Perpernam in 
maritimam regionem fuperventurum, ut ea, que integra adhuc, 
ab hoftis vi tutari poffet, &, fi qua occafio detur, incautos per 
tempus adgrefflurum. Ipfe cum fuo exercitu Hiberones & Au- 
talcones progredi ftatuit, a quibus gratiam querebatur infamem : 
cim zuper oppugnaretur Celtiberorum urber imploratam efse’ 
opem ab Metello, miflofque qui itinera exercitui Romano mon- 
ftrarent. Quam perfidiam ultam iri volebat Sertorius, ut infigni 
exemplo ceterorum fidem retinerct. TIllos cum pro flagitii gravitate 
mulétaffet, variis diftrahitur curis, ambiguus quonam bellum vertat, 
utrum fidos Romanis populos incurfet, maritimamne oram, ut Pom- 
peium ab Ilercaonia & Conteitania arceat, utraque focia gente, 
an ad Metellum & Lufitaniam fe convertat.’ 


- Let us ‘extract the fame paflage as-it appears in the manu- 
cript 
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Letters of the late Thomas Rundle, LL. D. Lord Bifbop of Derry 
inIreland,to Mrs. Barbara Sandys, of Miferden, Gloucefterfoire. 
With Introdufory Memoirs by ames Dallaway, M. A. Twa 
Volumes. 8v0. 65. in Boards. Cadell. 


FVERY one of thefe Letters is not only an evidence of the 

truth of Pope’s character of the bifhop of Derry, but an 

admirably practical comment onit. We fee truly in them that 
Rundle sad a heart— 

In his friends’ happinefs he was the warmeft fharer; andin 
their misfortunes felt feverely : of their interefts he was anxi- 
oufly mindful; and ‘in his good offices for their fervices he 
was unremittingly diligent. Ifit were not too ftrong an exe 
preffion, we might fay he was a part of their conftitution: at 
each impulfe on their nerves his own feemed to vibrate. 

The firlt of thefe pleafing volumes is ftyled a biographical 
reface, printed a little tao oftentatioufly. The few incidents 
of the life of Dr. Rundle are related with plainnefs and appa- 

rent candour. | Hewas, Dy. Johnfon telis us, * unfortunately 
famous.? indeed, in the eagernefs of early unfafpicious 
youth, he embarked too inconfiderately in the caafe, and 
adopted too implicitly the opinions of Whifton: we fufpect 
that he always retained a predilection for the Arian ea 
thefis; but weoughs not td fay that he did not fubfcribe the 
articles of religion without the fudle& conviction of their truth, 
for his life was never blemifhed by a fingle inftance of infin- 
cerity or duplicity. Yethis early errors prevented his attain 
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202 Rundle’s Letters. 
ing the bifhoprick of Gloucefter; and Dr. Gibfon, the bifhop 
of Londen, with an intolerance which would have difgraced 
the blindeit fectary, not only reverted to his connection with 
Whifton, but was influenced by a vague ftory of fomething 
faid, many years before, difrefpectfully of Abraham’s faith in 
offering up his fon Ifaac. ‘Thefe tales did not, however, pre- 
vent his obtaining the bifhoprick of Derry, where he focn 
conquered the prejudices entertained againit him, and lived 
highly refpected by all parties, Dr. Rundle owed his preferment 
to Dr. Talbot, the bifhop of Durham, as well as to his brother 
earl ‘Talbot, the lord chancellor; and with this family he lived 
in the firifteft friendthip, without having his intereft or his 
affection engaged by any nearer relatives of his own. 

We fhall extra& a few paffages from thefe volumes, which 
are charaéteriftic of Dr, Rundle, or curious in themfelves. Let 
us attend firft to almoft his laft words: the clofing of a well 
{pent life is an interelting and an awful fcene. We look up 
to the pious dying Chriltian, as being of a fuperior nature, 
quitting the heavy clog of mortality. 

‘ To Archdeacon S. 

¢ Dear Sir, Dublin, March 22, 1742-7. 

© Adieu—for ever.—Perhaps I may be alive when this comes 
to your bands—more probably not ;—but in either condition 
your fincere: well-wifher.—Believe me, my friend, there is no 
comfort in this world, but a life of virtue and piety ; and no 
death fupportable, but one comforted by Chriftianity, and its 
Yeal and rational hope. ‘I he firft, 1 doubt not, you experience 
daily - May it be long before you experience the fecoud!—I 
have lived to be Consiva futur,—paffid through good report and 
evil report; — have not been injured morethan “outwardly by the 
lait, and folidly benetitted by the former. May all who love 
the truth in Chrift Jefus, and fincerely obey the gofpel, be hap- 
py ! For they deferve to te fo, who (Aavabevsires Ayan) feek 
truth inthe tpirit of love. 


_..$ Adieu! have no more ftrength.——My affectionate laf 
adieu to your lady. YT. DERRY.’ 


- {fhe Letters to Mrs, Sandys were written at different periods, 
from the year 1718 to1737. ‘They confift of circumitances 
relating to his patrons family, the little goflipings of well- 
bred and well-informed perfons, with fome literary remarks 
‘of afuperior kind. The firft »part, which appeared to us 
mot interefting, was the obfervations on Mandeville’s doc- 
trine in the fable of the bees, It is a mafterly fketch of an 
able anfwer t».a-very pernicious fyftem, Inthe literary line 
alfo, we perceive a pleafing account of the difturbances which 
occurred on * Polly’s’ being forbidden to be aéted. It is well 
known that Polly was the work of Gay, defigned as a fequel 
to 
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‘it is written (fays Dr. Rundle) with 


to the Beggar’s Opera : 
{pirit and fatire ; the wit is new, the humour gay, and the 


reflections pointed at high life.? The duchefs of Queenfbury 
urged their majefties to fubfcribe, after its reprefentation had 
been prevented; for this indecorum fhe was forbidden the 
court; bur fhe lived to fee it acted in 1777 at the Haymar- 


ket. 


Thefe Letters may, perhaps, inform fome readers, and re- 
mind others, of the fhocking ftate of the prifons of that era, 
when the exaggerated horrors of the tranfportation of the 
Africans to our Weft-India colonies were almoft realifed in 
this land of boafted liberty. Mr. Ogelthorpe, the Howard of 
his day, refcued the debtors and the felons from this wretch- 
ed ftate, which might have fufiiced as a punifhment for the 
wort of crimes. 

Of Dr. Clarke our author fpeaks with the warmeft enco- 
miums ; and of Thomfon with the higheft admiration, tem- 
pered with a correct judgment: let us extract fome paflages 
relating to the poet of the Seafons: 

! ‘To Mrs, Sandys, 

‘Madam, July 16, 1730, 

‘ Ihave prefumed to fend you a prefent of Mr. Thompfon’s 
Seafons; a volume on which ‘reafon beftows as many beauties 
as imagination, It is a fubject that our firit parents would 
have fung in paradife, had they never been feduced by the fe- 
rene flattery of falfe knowledge to forfake humility and inno- 
cence. But they would fearcely have excited by what they 
fung, a purer praife of virtue or higher raptures of adoration, 
than will warm your heart when you read the defcription of 
thefe rural {cenes of the graces and benevolence of nature. Such 
Writings give dignity to leifure, and exalt entertainment and 
amufements into devotion. If I praife the performance more 
than it deferves, confider it as an honeit art of giving value to 
my prefent: for l would not willingly citer any thing to you of 
which I had not an high efleeim,’ 


* # % * 


‘ His prefeat ftory is the death of Agamemnon. An adul- 
trefs, who murders her hufband, is but an odd example to be 
prefented betore, and admonifh the beauties of Great Britain, 
However, if he wil be advited, it fhall not be a fhocking, 
though it cannot be a noble ftory. He will enrich it with 4 
profution of worthy fentiments and high poetry, but it will be 
written in a rough, “harhh ityle, and in numbers great, but care- 
lefs, He wants that neatnels and fimplicity of didtion which is 
fo natural in dialogue. He cannot throw the light of an ele- 
gant eafe on hist houghts, which will make the fublimef tarns 
of art appear the genuine uppremeditated dictates of the hears 
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204 Dr. Gregory's Works. 


of the fpeaker. But with all his faults, he will have a thou 
fand mafterly ftrokes of a great genius feen in all he writes. And 
he will be applauded by thofe who moft cenfure him,’ 


Of the author of Leonidas he fays : 


‘ He feems to be infpired rather by reafon than fancy ; and 
if he hath any thing wanting in the performance, it is the agree- 
able wildnefs of a young imagination, in whom extravagance 
and whimfies are pleafing, becaufe beautiful. One’s judgment 
and virtue are oftener approving the good-fenfe and worthinefs 
of fentiment, than one’s fancy tranfported by the magic of po- 
etry and its gay creation.’ 

Of the family in which he lived, and of the bifhop in par-. 
ticular, he fcarcely fpeaks without rifing almoft to enthufiafm : 
it is a pleafing picture of the warmth of his affections and the 
goodnefs of his heart.—‘ I wauld not live any longer (fays 
he) in one place, than I could get opportunities to fhow my 
gratitude to that family, to which I owe all the happinefs and 
dignity of my life’ The feventeenth letter, on the death 
of bifhop Talbot, is extremely interefling and affecting : 

‘I have loft, I have loft my patron, friend, father! To him 
I owe all the happinefs I have ever enjoyed in life, all the com- 
fort (if life hath anv futu:e comfor: tor me !) that I am flill to 
receive, flow from his bounty to me! I faw him in mifery who 
never before was beheld by any that depended on him, but with 
gratitude and pleafure ; to look on him who lovcd us all, was a 
yoy that made us relifli the good fortune, with which he had 
bleft us. Whatcan I do to fhow my fenfe of gratitude to him! 
The labour of my life, the ambition of my life, fhall be to enjoy 
the fatisfaction of acting with a regard and love to his dear dear 
memory.’ 

We own that we have been much pleafed with this work, 
and we have ftrongly fhown it by the attention which we have 
paid it. To examine the truly genuine effufions of a good 
mind, to fee its moft familiar and carelefs traits, without find- 
ing them fullied by a blot which could detraé& from the cha- 
racter of a man anda Chriitian, muftadd to our refpeét for the 
dignity of human nature, and our veneration for that religion 
which could alone infpire and uniformly fupport a charatter 
of this fuperior kind, | 





— 


The Works of the late Fobhn Gregory, M. D. Le which is pres 
fixed an Account of the Life of the Author. 4 Vols. 8va 
125. in Boards. Cadell. , 


oe eagernefs of the admirers of the'late Dr. Gregory was 
{carcely fatisfied with the little pofthumous traé, entitled 

a Father’s Laft Legacy to his Daughters, Without detracting 
ee | from 
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from its merit, the fize was unequal to the public expectations 
atid the public wifhes: they looked farther, and the prefent 
edition, which fhuts out future profpeéts, muft be regarded. 
with a melancholy pleafure. The Life of Dr. Gregory, and 
the fhort account of his anceftors, will gratify perhaps curiofity, ' 
but will be confidered as too fhort by thofe who admired him, 
who looked up to him for inftruction, for countenance, and for 
protection. Dr. Gregory’s profeffiongl merit was the leaft or- 
nament of his character. _ His amiable manners; his chearful, 
inftructiye converfation ; his readinefs to affift the ftudent in the 
paths of fcience; to clear from them the different obftacles ; 
and to animate him in overleaping what could not be removed, 
endeared him to the whole univerfity. There was but one ex- 
preflion in the face of his pupils when his death was announced, 
and it was deep heart-felt forrow, which admitted not of com-. 
plaint. 

The life of Dr. Gregory confifts in a great degree of the 
hiftory of his family, who were chiefly diftinguifhed for their 
mathematical acquifitions, and our author was the fixth of his 
family who collaterally, or in fucceffion, had obtained a pro- 
fefforfhip in a Britifh univerfity. With refpeé to himfelf, we 
meet with little which the world has not already been told; for 
few events diftinguifh the life ofa literary man, of a man who 
fpent the firft part of it in a remote corner of the ifland, who 
for a fhort time appeared in its metropolis, and whofe highett 
reputation was obtained in a diftant city, that can only 
boaft of having been once the metropolis of the northern king- 
dom. The beft part of this life confifts in an analyfis of our 
author’s works. His firft publication, ‘ A Comparative View 
of the State and Faculties of Man, compared with thofe of the 
Animal World,’ or perhaps more ftriétly — An Enquiry how far 
the boafted DiftinGtions of Mankind have really contributed to 
their Happinefs, is well abridged. It is a work which does 
not perhaps enlarge the bounds of fcience; but from its 
philofophical precjfion, and the admirable remarks feattered 
through it, teaches us more clearly what our condition is ; 
how we ought to regulate ourfelves under it, and how to avoid 
the inconveniences neceffarily attendant on our nature. “It was 


on its firft publication, in 1764, an object of our very partis. 


cular attention: i, occurs in our XXth volume, p. 161. 

The next attempt was a mafterly delineation of the Duties 
and Qualifications of a Phyfician, where he points out what a 
phyfician fhould be, and how far he may comply with the fol- 
lies, the fancies, the caprices, and fafhions of the world. He 
fhows that the phyfician fhould poflefs learning ; deep profef: 
fonal knowledge; clear comprehenfive views ; fteadinefs; cool- 
nefs ; 
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nefs; tendernefs; humanity. It is a work which cannot be 
read too often by thofe who, defpifing the lucrative trade, look 
up to itas the noblett of profeflions : 


* The laft three lectures relate chiefly to medicine, confider- 
ed as a branch of natural knowledge ; and they will probably 
be regarded by the more intelligent of his readers as the moft 
valuable part of the volume. "They difplay more fully than 
any ofthe author’s other works, the extent of his philofophical 
views ; and it is perhaps from them that we are beft enabled to 
form a judgment of the lofs which the fcience of medicine fuf- 
tained by hisdeath. It is indeed impoffible to read them with- 
out feeling a lively regret that his benevolent and enlightened 
exertions for its advancement were fo early interrupted, 

‘It has been remarked, and perhaps not altogether without 
reafon, that too much ftrefs has been laid by fome metaphyfi- 
cal writers on the method of philofophifing ; and that thofe 
who have employed themielves the moft in ftudying its rules, 
as they are laid down by lord Bacon, have feldam contributed 
much to the improvement of natural knowledge, Of thofe who 
have diflinguiflied themfelves lately in phyfics and chemittry, 
it is certain that by far the greater number have copied their 
plan of inquriy rather from the Principia and the Optics of fir 
Haac Newton, than from the general fpeculations in the No- 
vum Organon. The truth is, that, in phyfics and chemiftry, 
the rules of inveftigation are very few and fimple ; and although 
it was long before. they occurred to philofophers, yet, when 
they have once been exemplified by afew good models, they 
recommend themfelves fo naturally to the common fenfe of 
mankind, that it remains a great wonder how the world fhould 
have been for fo m: any ages impofed on by theories which refted 
on mere conjecture. Lord Bacon had undoubtedly the merit of 
firft ftaiing thefe rules fully and explicitly ; but now, when 
they have been fo happily applied to their practical ufe by New- 
ton and his followers, it may perhaps be found more eafy ta 
convey a diftinct idea of them to ftuderts by particular ex- 
amples, than by general illuftrations. Although, however, 
all this fhould be granted with refpect to phyfics and chemiftry, 
it will not apply to the fcience of medicine, which has many 
difficulties peculiar to itfelf; and which, befidesthe rules of in- 
veitigation common to it seiithh all the branches of natural knows 
ledge, requires a variety of others, founded on the particular 
nature of the fubjeéts about which it is converfant, and adapt- 
ed to the prefent ftate of the medical art. Some of thefe rules 
are hinted at by lord Bacon, who, though no phyfician, pof- 
feffed (in the judgment of Dr. Gregory) as juit and compre- 
henfive views in “medicine as any phyfician who ever wrote,” 
but who, ‘atthe fame time, to do complete juftice to the fub- 
ject, required a more extenfive and accurate knowledge of me- 
dical facts, and of the hiftary of the fcience, than could be ex- 


pected from one who was not educated to phyfic as a profeflisn. 
The 
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The remarks and illuftrations, accordingly, of Dr. Gregory, 
not only form a very valuable commentary on fome of Bacon’s 
principles, but fuggeft a variety of original and important hints 
to medical inquirers. The wild and vifionary fyitems which 
fome of thefe have lately offered to the world, and which are 
too apt to intoxicate young and inexperienced minds, are a fuf- 
ficient proof, that, however generally the true method of in- 
vefligation may be underftood or adopted in fome other branches 
of ference, an iliuftration of it, adapted to the perufal of {pecu- 
Jative phyficians, was by no means fuperfluous.’ 


His Elements of the Praétice of Phyfic, which foon followed 
the genuine edition of the Duties and Qualifications of a Phy- 
fician (for the firft edition was a fpurious and incorreét one)’, 
are chiefly defigned as afyllabus. But though an outline, it is 
complete fo far as it reached, for it is terminated, like the au- 
thor’s life, by the gout. Dr. Gregory points out the imperfec- 
tions of his art, and feems anxious to lead the ftudent to reme- 
dy thefe imperfections. The directions are clear, fimple,-and 
practical. The author appears the minifter nature, carefully 
waiting for her dictates, and attentively following her fteps. 
Let no one defpife thefe cautions, who never faw what Grego- 
ry has done under their guidance: if he is afraid of what errors 
nature may fometimes commit, he will have reafon to admire 
what fhe often effets beyond his hopes, his expeétations, and his 
comprehenfion. The laft work we have already mentioned, and 
it occurs in our XXXVIIIth volume: it is the firft in this edi- 
tion: and the-Comparative View; the Ledtures on the Duties 
and Qualifications ; with the Syllabus, follow in their order. 

Such is the fubftance of the prefent edition : the outline of the 
Life, we have obferved, offers very little that is new. After 
obtaining the profefforfhip at Aberdeen, Dr. Gregory removed 
to Edinburgh, and giving alternate leCtures on the theory and 
practice of phyfic with Dr. Cullen, afforded opportunities 
to the ftudent which they could not again experience. Thefe 
profeffors were in fome degree contrafted: they were like the 
rivals at Halle, where each drew out to view the merits of the 
other. If Dr. Gregory refembled the cautious, the fagacious 
Hoffmann ; his colleague was-like Stahl, original, enterpvifing, 
and extenfive in his views and their application. Our author’s 
death was fudden: it followed a three-years freedom from gout; 
not without fufpicion, that by the free ufe cf aromatics, he en- 
deavoured to fupport that tone in the ftomach which on the 
firft approach of the fit is ufually loft. We know that. he 
thought the fits might by this means be protracted. 

‘ Dr. Gregory, in perfon, was confiderably above the mid- 


dle fize. His irame of body was compacted with fymmetry, 
but 
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but not with elegance. His limbs were not active; he ftooped 
fomewhat in his gait; and his countenance, from a fullnefs of 
feature, anda heavinefs of eve, gave no external indication of 
fuperior power of mind or abilities. It was otherwife when en- 
- gaged in converfation. His features then became animated, 
and his eye moft expreffive. He had a warmth of tone and of 
gefture which gave a pleafing intereft to every thing which he 
uttered: but, united with this animation, there was in him a 
gentlenefs and fimplicity of manner, which, with little atten- 
tion to the exterior and regulated forms of politnefs, was more 
engaging than the moft finifhed addrefs. His converfation flow- 
ed with eafe; and, when in company with literary men, with- 
out aficAing a difplay of knowledge, he was liberal of the ftores 
of his mind,’ 

His mind was acute, clear, and comprehenfive. His varied 
fiores of knowledge were arranged with fkill, and produced 
with readinefs. His converfation was free, animated, enter- 
taining, and inftructive : while eager to imprefs his opinions, or 
anxious to explain his doétrines, his features affumed that bene- 
volent and anxious caft, that every thing feemed to ‘ come 
‘mended from his tongue.’ His diale& was not pure, but his 
converfation was not on that account unpleafing. 

Peshaps his mind was amiable rather than great: what he 
faw, he perceived clearly, with all its connections and depen- 
dencies, and taught it with force and ability. He feemed how- 
ever timid, when he had reached thefe limits. Fearful pro- 
bably of the dangers of conjecture, he feldom dared to indulge 
them; and appeared to think that < the extravagant and erring 
fpirit’ might lead to the moft pernicious confequences, Yet in 
the caufe of virtue and religion he had no fears; in the yiews of 
philanthropy and friendfhip he had no apprehenfions. We 
muft now leave thefe volumes, with oyr moft earneft recom; 
mendations: we have enlarged this little ‘ketch, perhaps beyond 
its bounds; but the pen eafily runs away with the judgment, 
when the fubjeét is an interefting and a favourite one; fuch is 
the late Dr. Gregory to every perfon interefted in the caufe of 
virtue and philofophy. 





Accounts and Extra&s of the Manuferipts in the Library of the 
King of France. Publifhed under the Infpection of a Commit 
ree of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. Tranflated 
from the French. 2 Vols. 8vo. 145. in Boards. Faulder. 


N thefé two volumes, we find the contents of the firft 
quarto volume publifhed at Paris in 1787, of a work de- 
“figned to explain the fubftance of the various manufcripts of the 
French king’s library, that philologiits may not only know — 
te 
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the different ntaterials may be found, that thofe who are not 
even acquainted with the language may derive fome informa- 
tion refpecting ‘the contents. ‘The preface, which we appre- 
hend is the work of M. Dacier, fecretary of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres, explains in a few words the hiftory and the ob- 
jet of this éeftablifhment. The tranflation is executed with 
fingular force and correétnefs: indeed, except fome idiomatical 
turns of phrafeology, and a few errors in particular words, we 
find no room for criticifm. 


‘ The golden era of fcience and letters is not yet paffed; the 
king knows how much thefe can contribute to his glory and 
that of the nation, and the minifter of the academies, with as 
much knowledge as zeal, feconds the beneficent intentions of 
his royal mafter, in perpetuating thefe happy days; thus ex- 
citing an ardour for labour, by powerful encouragements, di- 
rected to the public welfare. 

¢ A new eftablifhment had juft procured to the obfervatory, 
books, inftruments, and a fund fufficient to fecure unremitted 
inftruction, and conitant aftronomical obfervations ; when go- 
vernment raifed the foundation of another inftitution not lefs 
important ; the defign of which is, to revive the fludy of the 
learned languages and hiftoric records; to difcover to France 
the riches fhe poifeffes and is ignorant of ; to point out to her 
the ufe of them, and to make “all Europe participate of what- 
ever can affift hiftory and literature in the immenfe and valuable 
collection of manufcriprs in the king’s library. And the Royal 
Academy of Belles Letters, to whom this work has been in- 
trufted, has confidered it as the moit fignal favour received from 
royal munificence, fince the adminiftrations of Colbert and 
Pontchartrain.’ 


Fight academicians, of the Academy of Belles Lettres, were 
appointed for this purpofe ; and they were directed to explain, 
by exaét accounts and judicious extrafts, the fubftance of the 
manufcripts ; and even to publifh in their original languages 
thofe which they fhould think worthy of being printed. Thefe 
accounts and extracts were to be read, not only to the acade- 
micians appointed for the purpofe, but to the annual officers, 
the perpetual fecretary, and four commiffaries chofen by the 
academy. 

It was neceffary to enquire whether France afforded proper 
types for the works which might be feleéted for the prefs. M. 
de Guignes was appointed to this enquity, and what a man of 
lefs genius might have accomplifhed by a few queftions, he has 
extended into a very laboured and valuable efflay on the typo- 
grephical art, fo far as it relates to Greek and the oriental 
languages. It is entitled ‘ An Hiftorical Effay on the Origin 
ef the Oriental Characters of the Royal Printing Office; om the 
Works 
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210 Accaunts of the MSS. in the French King’s Library: 
Works which have been printed at Paris in the Arabic, Syriac; 
Armenian, and other Characters; and with the Grecian Types 
of Francis I, commonly called the King’s Greek *,? Cheviller 
had faid that.the printer, Vitré, had deftroyed the types, with 
which different oriental works had been printed, in the reign of 
Louis XIII: Didot, even in 1786, confirmed this. teftimony. 
It was true: the types were deftroyed, and -the treatment of 
Vitré, from the miniftry of that period, might have juftified his 
deftroying them, if he had not refleéted, that pofterity would 
have fuffered more than his enemies of the moment. 
_ ‘Though no types were found, various punches and matrices 
appeared : Jet us explain the terms. ‘The punch is a piece of 
fieel, on which the letter is engraved in ftrong relief; and its 
figure is flamped on a piece of copper, which forms the matrix 
or, mould, for the fufed metallic type. The punches and the 
matrices were the valued treafure for which he fought.. They 
refembled exaétly the characters of a Pfalter printed at Rome; 
and were evidently the originals of the types employed in the 
time of Louis XIII. ‘The queftion then was, whether they were 
the Roman matrices, or exact-copies of them. After a pretty 
careful enquiry, it was found that M. Savari de Breves, who 
was ambaffador from France to Conftantinople, full of zeal for 
the propagation of Chriltianity in the Levant, the progrefs of 
f{cience, and the advafitages of commerce, procured many Ara- 
bian punches to be engraven at his own expence. On his re- 
turn to France, in 1611, he was fent ambaffador to Rome :. he 
there printed, moit probably with types formed from his eaftern 
punches, the Catechifm of Cardinal Bellarmine, in 1613 ;. and 
the Pfalter, juft mentioned, in the following year. He return- 
ed to Paris in 1615 ; and in that year was printed at Paris, in 
the fame charatters, the treaty which he had concluded between 
Henry IV. and the fultan Amat. It was printed by Stephen 
Paulin, who muft have been brought to France by M. de Breves, 
from whence he returned before 1620, unlefs we fuppofe that 
there were two Stephen Paulins, oriental printers at Rome and 
at Paris. Inthe interval of Paulin’s ftay, other printers pro- 
bably learnt his art; for Sionita, Vitré, and other printers pub- 
lifhed works in Arabic and other oriental languages. M. de 
,Breves died in 1627, and to prevent the types from falling into 
the hands of the Dutch and Englifh, who were in treaty for 
them, Vitré was directed to buy them for the king. He was 





* We perceive, on looking at the Englifh verfion, that there is a little 
variety in the words of this title from that which occurs in the tranfla- 
tion: itis inconfiderable, and we do not even pretend that this is moré ac- 
curate. The fact was, \that the original and tranflation lay before us, and 
we inadvertently copied from the former, 


not 
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fot however reimburfed for many years, and afterwards only 
in confequence of the clergy undertaking his caufe, as the ori- 
ental works might affift the labours of the miffionaries. After 
Vitré’s death, in 1674, the character's were carried to the king’s 
library, and in 1691 to the printing-houfe, where they have 
lain concealed for near a hundred years. They are now again 
brought to light, and their utility will probably foon appear. 

We have followed this curious train of typographical hiftory, 

without ftopping to notice our author’s reflections, or to add to 
them. It is not one of the leaft important confiderations, that 
the crufades have done for us, what the conquefts of Alexander 
had done for the Grecians: they have drawn us from our 
homes, from our own habits, languages, and cuftoms. They 
have improved our knowledge of geography, hiftory, medicines 
and religion; for they have not only rendered us more accurate 
critics in the language of the Old Teftament, but in the Syriac 
diale&, which gives a peculiar compleétion to that of the New. 
The views of fuperftition, the zeal for making converts, and 
even the more rational and benevolent with of rendering the 
knowledge of the gofpel as extenfive as its excellence is fu- 
preme, have contributed to extend our acquaintance with the 
oriental languages. In more modern times, the objects of coms 
merce have been aflifted by thefe former attempts, and the mof 
univerfal paffion, the love of gain, has, in its turn, favoured 
the progrefs of knowledge. We are, at this moment, at the 
eve of furveying the varied treafures of eaftern literature ; thofe 
recondite ftores, where the human mind, unfettered by fyftem, 
has wandered with wild enthufiafm; where hiftory, unacquaint- 
ed with European fictions, may have guided the pen with more 
fidelity; and where fancy, in a purer {ky and more vivid {cenes, 
has {parkled with a luftre which the colder pens in more nor- 
thern climes have feared or been unable to copy. But we have 
not room to ,extend reflections of this kind: we may, we hope, 
be excufed for having engaged in them, when the hiftory of 
what has paft combined fo intimately with what we have reafon 
to expect in future. We fhall however return to M. de Guigne’s 
Hiftorical Effay. 

The punches of the characters of Francis I. called the « King’s 
Greek,’ were engraved by Garamont, and depofited by this 
monarch in the chamber of accounts ; the matrices were left in 
the hands of Robert Stevens, who employed the types in his 
editions of the Greek claflics, that he might fupply thofe which 
were worn. The laft of thefe printers fold them in Geneva; 
but they were redeemed by Louis XIII. and brought again to 
Paris. The punches and the matrices, though fuppofed to be 
loft, fill remain: : 

6 « The 
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‘ The beauty and eleganceof the characters of Francis I. which 
they commonly call in the printing- houfe the king’s Greek, were 
fo well known tothe learned of Europe, that, in 1700, the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge defiredto have fome particular fonts of them: 
The truftees of the new printing-houfe at Cambridge addreffed 
themfelves to M. Clement, keeper of the king’s library, and re- 
quetted a certa'n quantity of the Greek characters, offering to ace 
knowledge the favour in a preface to tlie fitft book they fhould 
print, and to pay the value of them in books, They add, alfo, that 
they were not poffeffed of the feeret of making a fhining ink; that 
this art was in poffeffion of a fociety, from whom the univerfity 
bought it: but they promifed to regulate it in fuch a manner, that 
the royal printing-houfe may be provided with fuch a quantity as 
they chofe, on the fame condition as the univerfity purchafe it. 

‘M. Clement anfwered this letter, ‘* That the univerfity of 
Cambridge would find in France every good difpofition it could 
defire, towards a friendly correfpondence with the royal print~ 
ing-houfe; in order to labour in concert, and to give recipro- 
cally all the neceflary helps to the advancement of learning: 
That they would willingly lend them all the fonts, entire and 
complete, of the characters of the king’s Greek ; but on con- 
dition they fhould oblige themfelves to mark their acknawledg- 
ments, not only in a preface, but alfo.on the title page of every 
work for which thefe charaéters fhould be employed. 

«¢ It.is then efpecially defired, that the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge fhall promife, that in every work which they fhall print 
in their printingshoufe with the Greek charz¢ters they fhall re- 
ceive from France, they fhall put at the bottom of the title 
page, after thefe. words, Typis Academicis, fome other words, 
which fignify that thefe Greek characters have been borrowed 
trom the royal printing-houfe at Paris. Characteribus Greacis e 
typographeio regio Parienfie As foon as they thall have agreed 
to this firft condition, the others fhall be no impediment ; and 
it will be eafy to fix the price of the quantity they with to have 
of them, and the manner in which payment thall be made; fince 
they are defirous, above all things, that this money fhall be 
employed to purchafe books to enrich the king’s library.” 


The offer was not accepted, and the types were of courfe not 
employed. ' Befides thefe details, M. de Guignes gives a very 
accurate and interefting account of the progrefs of oriental lite- 
rature in Europe; and explains the nature and the execution of 
the different works. He defcribes the chara¢ters, and the num- 
ber of punches, &c. The Hebrew characters in the king’s 
printing-ofhice, as well as the Chinefe, are alfo fpoken of with 

reat minutenefs : the laft are only wooden blocks, and they 
mutt be ufed in the rolling-prefs. Of thefe there are faid to be 
$0,000. We muft now examine the catalogue of the manu- 


{cripts. ve 
The 
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‘The firft, in the true oriental phrafeology, is entitled, * The 
Golden Meadows, and the Mines of Precious Stones; an uni- 
verfal Hiftory, by Aboul-Haffan-Aly, Son of Al-Khair, Son 
of Aly, Son of Abderrhaman, &c. farnamed Mafoudi; a 
Writer of the Twelfth Century.—Arabian Manufcripts, No. 
598, in Quarto, of 274 Pages; No. 599, in Quarto, of 394 
Pages; and No. 599, A. in Folio, of g84 Pages: all three on 
Oriental Paper.’ 

We have tranfcribed his title at length, as a fpecimen of M. 
de Guigne’s manner, and fhall give a fhort but conne&ted ac- 
court of what he has advanced. ‘The manufcript contains an 
abridgment of univerfal hiftory. Mafoudi begins from the cre- 
ation of the world, and treats of all the patriarchs down to Ma- 
homet. He fpeaks very fhortly of the Indians, Chinefe, of the 
ancient kings of Chaldea, Babylon, Perfia, Greece, Rome, 
and even of France; but in this account there are feveral geo- 
graphical remarks. He then treats of the ancient Arabs, of 
their kings, of their religion, of the form of their years, as well 
as of the Syrian and Perfian years, and of fome ancient temples 
ia different nations. ‘The laft part of his work is the hiftory of 
the caliphs, down to about the middle of the tenth century. 
‘The plan is vaft, and gives a favourable idea of the extent of 
the author’s knowledge ; but M. de Guignes properly obferves, 
that if he fpeaks of every thing which he profeffes to treat of, it 
is in a very concife way ; and often by relating fome of the out- 
lines, very frequently mixed, in the oriental ftyle, with abfurdi- 
ties and fabies. The hiftory of the caliphs, which would be the 
moft curicus part, contains only fome particular unconnected an- 
ecdotes. They fhould not be neglected by an author who wifhed 
to write the hiftory of the caliphs, though not adapted to 
thefe « Accounts,’ becaufe they would require too many tedious 
explanations to be underftood. ‘The account of this work is 
very confiderable ; and great attention is paid to what appears 
of moit importance. ‘The author, in giving us fome informa- 
tion of ancient nations, furnifhes us with proofs that the Ara- 
bians frequently went to China. In fpeaking of the people in 
the neizhbourhood of the Cafpian Sea, he tells us, that near 
the city of Backu there was a mine of tranfparent naptha, and 
a volcano that threw out flames. The mine is ftill defcribed by 
many travellers * ; but thé appearance of the old volcano only re- 

Mains : 





* ¢ There isno mention made of this volcano near the Cafpian fea ; but 
in the new hiftory cf Ruffla, by M.le Clerc, it is faid that Caucafus, on 
that fide, filled with metals, and ¢combiuftible materials, emits in different 
places warm fprings aud fources of naptha, of different qualities. There 
is to be feen native fulphur, of ore of vitriol; elfewhere lakes, whicha 
fubterrancous fire caufes to bubble up in afenfble manner, From the foot 
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mains: it has been long extinét; but our author informs us that 
there were many burning mountains in Arabia. When he {peaks 
of the Romans, he tells us that Helena, after having found the 
true crofs, expended confiderable fams in building churches in 
Egypt, Syria, and Greece. For that which fhe erected at 
Emefla, fhe brought fuperb marble colamns from Egypt. He 
tells us alfo, that on the Pharos of Alexandria there was a mir- 
ror, by means of which veffels at fea and tranfactions in thé 
neighbouring iflands were perceived. A quotation from a more 
modern author, Abulfeda, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, mentions thefe mirrors ; fo that, unlefs the latter co- 
pied the former, we muft fuppofe that the Egyptians had made 
fome improvements in catoptrics. ‘The tranilator renders the 
word ‘ looking-glafs ;’ but all the mirrors, we fufpec&t, of that 
zra, were highly--polifhed —< Our author too {peaks of the 
excavations which different Arabian princes have made to pene~ 


‘trate to the interior parts of the pyramids of Egypt. It 1s pro- 


bable, from his account, that fome treafures were found in them, 
and that by their means the mafters of that country were enabled 
to refift the powers of the caliphs of Bagdat. What he fays of 
the zras, or epochs of different oriental nations, and the form of 


‘their years, is very curious; but it is not in our power to give 


even the outline. He points out the opinions of fome of the ori- 
ental philofophers on the duration of the world; and has giver. 
an ample detail of the menfuration of the earth, by the order 
of the caliph Almamoun. This obfervation was made be- 
tween Racca and Palmyra. The hiftory of the caliphs is fhort, 
for the author refers to another work on the fubje&t. We have 
formerly noticed, and employed it as an argument to account in 
part for their fuccefs, that the lives of the caliphs were abftemi- 
ous, their appearance plam, and their whele conduét regular and 
exemplary. About the end of the ninth century they began to 
adorn their horfes with trappings of gold, and then yielded them- 
{elves by degrees to the dominion of luxuries of every kind, re- 
figning the cares of government to the minifters. By this con- 
du& they foon became only pontiffs, received the greateft ho- 
nours, while they loft alltheir power. A chronological table of 
the different caliphs, with the duration of their refpective reigns, 
is fubjoined. } | 

_ The next account is the Journal of Burcard, matter of the ce- 
monies of the pope’s chapel, from Sixtus IV. to Julius If. in 





of mount Caucafus, which immediately forms the weftern fhore of the Caf- 
pian fea, fpring two fources of naptha, which is very common in thofe 
‘countries. This bitumen flows from mountains, fometimes pute, and 
fometimes mixed with heterogeneous {ubftances, and falls into that fea by 
itibterrancous canals. Tranflator.’ 

| three 
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three parts, during the pontificates of Sixtus IV. Innocent VIII. 
Alexander VI. Pius III. and the three firft years of Julius II. 
viz. from 1483 to May 1506. The proceedings of the con- 
claves on the death of Sixtus, when cardinal Malfi was elected 
pope, his coronation, what relates to rank and precedence 
among the princes, with various hiftorical fas, and fome of 
the minuter parts of hiftory, are the fubjeéts of Burcard’s Jour- 
nal. His defcription of his journey to Naples, in 1494, is par- 
ticularly curious, and the accounts of fome of the fubfequent 
conclaves, as well as of the infamous tranfactions of Alexander, 
may deferve the attention of the writers of memoirs. This 
journal appears to have been written with fingular candour and 
fimplicity. 

An account of a Greek Lexicon, by M. de Rochfort, fol- 
lows ; but the introduction is the moft curious part of it. It is 
well known that the fimplicity of A‘fop’s Fables was greatly 
corrupted by their firft editor Planudes, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury : at the fame time it has been afferted, and probably with 
truth, that the manufcript of Afop of the thirteenth century, 
as well as earlier ones, cxift. -Our academician was eager 
in his purfuit of a manufcript of this kind in the French king’s 
library, which he had heard was init. After fome difappoint- 
ments he difcovered twelve fables of Afop, dreffed in Iambi¢ 
verfes, by Gabrias, or Babrias, or rather by the monk Igna- 
tius, who had publifhed them under the name of Gabrias. * I 
confulted, adds he, the editions of that fabulift, and found all 
the fables in the manufcript except one. I obferved only in 
thefe editions, either of Bafil or of Oxford, fome different /e/ons * 
(readings, lecons), which were almoft all better than in the 
manufcript.? Let us tranfcribe this remaining fable. 

© Mis teQege niv, teyov cal aotliseec, 

Bs yaAnes Prdwovles teracay yiAw's 

0 pws oer Cary, wtsos zee Oamevas 

wa Gud: piv duvacde Tee Lewy ncev Evare 
‘ Here is a literal tranflation of this fable: Mus exportabat 
murem evanidum fame, quos fabri erarii videntes traxerunt rifum} 
mus vere fuperfies, lacrymis refertus dixit: quid quidem non potu- 
iftis unum tantum & nutriree The meaning is, a moufe was 
carrying out of its hole another moufe flarved with hunger. 
Some fmiths happening to fee them, burit out into laughter, 
*¢ You have great reafon to laugh,” anfwered the furviving 


moufe, melting into tears, ** you that have not where withal 


to nourifh one moufe.” 
If mice are the painters, how eafy is it to retort an act of in- 
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* Why is the verfion fo greatly disfigured by words of this kind, which 
Q2 humanity @ 


eccafionally occur? 
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humanity ? This appears to us to be the moral, and we think it by 
ho means a bad one. The Greek is much more fimple and laconic 
than the tranflation. 

The title of the Lexicon was ¢ a colle€tion of words from differ- 
ent books, both of the Old and New Teftament, as well as from 
foreign, or ethnical works.’ If tranflaced more accurately, 
it will be found to be a collection of words from diferent 
works of the new, and occafionally of foreign dialects. This title 
too coincided with the belk of the Lexicon, which was found to 

‘contain fome Hebrew words, fome Arabian and Syriac, and even 
fome Phoenician ones, with their meaning in Greek. It feemed 
at firft to have fome refemblance to Suidas, but differed from 
that author’s dictionary in many effential refpe¢ts: the part in 
which this Lexicon appears moft copious is in grammatical ob- 
fervations and etymologies: Suidas abounds in hiftorical re- 
marks. It refembles Suidas however in many parts, and He- 
fychius alfo in fome refpects. ‘Fhe ftmple etymologies would 
afford a great fupport to lord Monboddo’s fanciful fyftem. The 
work is “feeming! y of the thirteenth century, and probably a 
collection from “Seine more ancient one, to which Suidas alfo 
had recourfe. 
« An Hiftorical Chain of Countries, Seas, and Fifhes, with 
a Treatife on the Scietice of the Sphere; a Collection of differ. 
ent Works, particularly of two Voyages to India and China, in 
the ninth and tenth Centuries.’ This is the long fought after 
and difputed manufcript of the abbé Renaudot, who publifhed 
in 1718, * Ancient Relations of India and China.” The ac- 
counts are fo unfavourable to China, that two miflionaries de- 
nied fome of the facts, and difbelieved the exiftence of the ma- 
nufcript. It was found by the author of this * Notice,’ in 1764, 
and defcribed in a letter to the editors of the Journal de Sgavans. 
One of the ftumbiing-blocks to the miflionaries, we remember, 
was the affertion of the travellers, that in the markets of China 
they publicly fold human flefh. ‘The fact is fupported by a paf- 
fage in the Chinefe Annals, where it is faid, that in the year 1240, 
men were killed, and their flefh was fold in the markets; fo that 
every one was afraid of going abroad in the evening, for fear of 
being caught and killed for the fame purpofe. But the Annals 
of China are faid to furnifh many fimilar inftances in the extreme 
exigences of famine. We have already obferved, in this article, 
that the Arabians were frequent vilitors to China, and adven- 
turous failors. One fact is fingularly curious : 


‘In one place of thefe voyages a difcovery that was then 
rade is fpoken of, In the Mediterranean, on. the coatts of Sy- 
ria, 1f we credit the author,they found the ruins of an Arabian 
v effel, the conftruction of which announced, that it was of Si- 

raph, inthe Gulphof Perfiae He oblerves, that there are no 
veffels, 
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veffels, but thofe of Siraph, whofe planks are not nailed, but 
joined together in a particular way, as if they were fewed : 
fuch was that veffel; whereas thofe of the Mediterranean and 
of the coat of Syria are nailed. He infers from thence, that 
this veflel, built in the Gulph of Perfia, and co: aduéted into 
the Indian fea, might have been driven on the Oriental fide by 
the fea. He fuppofes it to have made the round of China, 
whence it might have entered into the fea of Khozar ; ; and 
thence, by a canal, into the Mediterranean. By this it ap- 
pears that they believed the ocean communicated with the Me- 
diterranean, which, this way, is abfolutely falfe. But ifitbe 
true that the veffel departed from Siraph, it is more fimple to 
fuppofe it to pafs towards the wett, ‘by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, along the weftern coatfts of Africa, and to enter the 
Mediterranean by the Streight of Gibraltar. The Arabians 
were then great navigators ; “they frequented the iflands which 
are to the fouth of India ; they were curious in making difco- 
veries, as we may fee by other manuferipts ; and I fhould not 
be furprifed if thofe of Siraph had paffzd into the Atlantic, and 
then into the Mediterranean, where they might have been 
wrecked,’ : 


We know not the fize of this veffel; but if not nailed, it muft 
have been fmall : why therefore may not the fhip have been built 
in the Red Sea, and carried by land over the fhort tract which 
divides Suez from the Nile? Or why might not fome Arabians 

ave built their peculiar floops in the Mediterranean? A veiffel 
ithout a nail could never, we think, have doubled the Cape. 

The five next accounts relate to manufcripts of A‘fchylus. 
The firft, No. 2789, contains the Prometheus, the Seven 
Chiefs of Thebes, and the Perfians, entire, ‘The Life of 
fe{chylus, prefixed,.is very nearly the fame with that in M. 
Paw’s edition, and is full of grofs chronological contradic- 
tions. ‘The errors in this manufcript fhow the ignorauce of the 
copyiit; yet it affords fome important yarious readings. An 
index of the variations, hoth good and bad, is fubjoined. 

The fecond, No. 2790, contains the Prometheus of Afchy- 
Ins, the Ajax of Sophocles, a Treatife on Dialects, a Letter of 
the Pythagorean Lyfis, and a Treatife on anomalous or irre- 
gular Verbs. The laft is a very trifling performance, in the 
author’s opinion, and the Treatife on Dialects, fuppofed to be 
by Gregory, or George Pardus, of Corinth, is little better. 
The Letter and the Tyeatife have been publifhed, the copy dif- 
fers only in its errors from the printed works. The variations 


of the Prometheus are few only, though in general valuable. 


The Ajax is to be examined with the other manufcripts of 
Sophocles. 

The third, No. 2782, is a manufcript of the fixteenth cen 
Q5 cary, 
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tury, containing the Olympus (Olympics), of: Pindar, a Trea«_ 


tife of the Greek Syntax ; another of the fabulous Deities, ren- 
dered unintelligible by the errors of the copyift,.a tranflation of 
fome of the Pfalms in Greek verfe, the Prometheus, with the 
Seven Chiefs at Thebes, of Aifchylus. Though the faults of the 
copies are numerous, there appear to be fome good variations : 
may not the blundering tranfcriber have fometimes ftumbled on 
a meaning ? 

The fourth, No. 2788, contains the fame plays as the firft : 
feveral of the variations occurred in that manufcript; but fome 
others are alfo found in it. 

The fifth, No. 2791, is a modern iateciabidiat written with 
& view. of interlining the Interpretation, and adding marginal 
notes. ‘The auther of the « Notice,’ M. Vauvilliers thinks it is 
a fair copy of Cafaubon, to which the notes were added, and 
thofe which the tranferiber could not, from the accounts before 
hith, attribute to any particular author, are called Cafaubon’s. 
The writing is often exprefsly faid to be Cafaubon’s; but the 
notes are added, asif they were inferted by fome one elfe; andi 
there are notes which he could not claim. The manufcript is 
therefore fuppofed to be the work of Pithou, with great proba- 
bility. Some account of the various readings and of the obfer- 
vations which the margins afford, are added. 

A ‘ Notice’ of an Autographical Chronicle of Bernard: Ieri- 
us, Librarian to the abbey of St. Martial of Limoges, in the 
thirteenth Century, by M. de Brequigny, follows. The vo- 
lume contains two very different works, a Colleétion of Hymns 
or their ‘Tunes, of the eleventh century ; and a Treatife on Lo- 
gic, of the twelfth century. The hiftorical and chronological 
notes fill the margins of the two laft leaves. By collecting them 
we obtain a chronicle extending from the creation of the world 
to A.D. 1297. ‘This chronicle confifts of three parts, the 
events which occurred in his own time, written by himfelf; the 
fupplement for the time preceding ; and the continuation, by 
his fucceffore in the office of librarian. 

The laft* Notice’ in this volume is the Book of Councils, a 
Moral Poem, by the Scheik Ferideddin, Mohammed Ben Ibra- 
kin Alattar Alnifchabouri. It is contained in three Perfian ma- 
nufcripts, and the account is given by M. Sylvefter de Sacy. 

The author of the poem was a perfumer *, as his cognomen, 
alattar, fignifies. When he quitted the world, and embraced 
‘contemplative life, he pafled many years in the exercifes of 
a and collected the hiftory of the life and actions of a 





* The Tranflatur calls him twice a performer, and it is Not noticed in 
the errata—The-origitial word is parfumeur, 
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great number of holy dervifes. He was fuppofed to have reach- 
ed the higheft degree of perfeétion, and to have penetrated far- 
ther into the hidden fecrets of the {piritual world than any other 
perfon. He perifhed in the invafion of the Moguls, A. D. 
1229, aged #14 years, and a chapel raifed over his tomb was 
for many years the object of numerous pilgrims. He left various 
poems and profe works, but the moft celebrated of the former 
is Pendnameth, the Book of Councils. The poet begins with 
celebrating the greatnefs of God, his omnipotence, and the 
miracles which he has wrought. He then fings the praifes of 
Mahomet, and the moft celebrated imans; of the marks of true 


piety ; folid devotion; religious perfection; a renunciation of - 


the good things of this world; of virtues and vices, as well as 
the figns by which they may be known. After thefe details, 
which are introduced without order, he addreffes himfelf to his 
pupil, and his councils are repeated with a tedioufnefs which 
muft difguft, particularly from the peculiarity of the Perfian 
verfe, and the play on words, which the Perfian poets feem to 
ftudy. Though there is much fuperttition in thefe precepts, 
and an affeGation of lahoured refinement ({piritualité), we per- 
ceive often that he is the friend of humanity and virtue. 

In one of thefe manufcripts, viz, No. 343, there is a life of 
Sadi, the Perfian poet, and another work of Attar, entitled 
the ‘ Book of the Nightingale.’ We think we perceive much 
fancy, and a ftrain of allegory in this little poem; but we have 
extended our article fo far, that we have not room totranfcribe 
the fubjeé&t. We purpofe to take up the fecond volume of the 
tranflation very foon. 





The Works of Thomas Sydenham, M.D. om Acute and Chronic 
Difeafes; wherein their Hiftories and Modes of Cure, as recited 
by him, are delivered. To which are fubjoined Notes correive 
and explanatory. With a Variety of Annotations by George 
Wallis, M. D, 2 Vols, 8wo. 145. in Boards. Robinfons. 


S Dr. Swan’s tranflation of Sydenham’s works is become 
fcarce, a new edition is undoubtedly neceflary ; and Dr. 
Wallis has preferred the former tranflation which he thinks is 
generally correct. The prefent edition, therefore, differs very 
little in the text from that which preceded it; but the notes, 
which we always confidered as trifling and infignificant, are 
almoft wholly new. The variqus improvements of late years, 
the nofolozical references, and the pharmaceutical remarks, are 
inferted and adapted to the lateft attempts. In all thefe 
refpects this work is greatly fuperior to the former one. If, 
however, it be afked whether 3t yet approaches to a ftate 
Q.4 which 
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which we fhould confider as perfeét, we cannot reply ia 
the affirmative. Though much trifling matter is omitted, 
many unneceffary circumftances remain: the errors of Syden- 
ham are not always pointed out; the connection of his prac- 
tice with that of the more modern phyficians mult often be 
fupplied by the reader. If a young practitioner, with little 
other afliftance than thefe volumes, fhould ‘bleed, ufe violent 
emetics, and the draftic purgatives of Sydenham, he would 
foon find that the conftitution of the fevers and his patients 
was very much changed We think, indeed, that thefe vo- 
lumes will compenfate with advantage for the deficiency of 
Dr. Swan’stranflation ; but we could have wifhed for a work 
of more importance, which, while it pointed out the charac- 
ter of Sydenham, fhould have given a clear iyftematic view 
of the prefent practice. Though fuch may have been our 
wifhes, we ought not toimpute to Dr. Wallis, asa fault, the 
omiflion of what made no part of his defign. 





Memoirs of the Countefs de Valois de la Motte: Containing a 
Fuptification of her Condu& relative to the Diamond Necklace; 
alfo the Corre/pondence between the Queen of France and the 
Cardinal de Rohan. Tranflated from the French, written by 
Herfelf. 108. 64. fewed, Ridgway. 


HIS detail of myfterious iniquity contains a feries of po- 
litical and amorous intrigues of the moit unprincipled 
and difgufting nature. We fear, to the difgrace of humanity, 
that it contains too much truth. But implicitly to believe 
all the glaring improbabilities that are here advanced on the 
mere afiertion of the fair author, requires more gallantry, or 
ftronger faith, than we can boaft of. Our f{cepticifm is not 
founded merely on the nature of the facts reported; but the 
reporter confeffes fhe has fo frequently facrificed her veracity, 
and been a partaker in the guilt the wifhes to expofe, that the 
whole narration has fomewhat of the air of one party turning 
king’s evidence before the tribunal of the public, This me- 
morialift fays, that fhe was the vehicle of the correfpondence 
given -in the Appendix; that fhe was accuftomed to open the 
Jetters committed to her, and take copies of them. ‘Tus 
our readers will perceive the nature of their authenticity. 
The principal fubje&t of thefe Memoirs is the famous dia- 
mond necklace; relative to which, the royal perfonage in 
queflion has denied having any knowledge or concern what- 
ever. The following is the very different account which the 
writer 
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writer of thefe Memoirs gives of the matter. — She ftates that 
the queen talking about the purchaie and of the cardinal, 
faid, 


*¢ He is perhaps ignorant of it, but I tellit to you, that T have 
contracted with the king a formal engagement, not to fet my 
name to any thing withour firft communica'ing it to him; the 
thing is t herefore i impracticable. See between you, what can 
be done, or let us give up the idea of a purchafe.—It appears 
tome, that the writing being only a matter of form ; that thofe 
peop'e being unacquaint: d with my hand-writing—you will 
confider of it: but, once more. I cannot fet my name to it. 
However, let the matter end which way it will, tel! the cardi- 

nal, that the fir? time I fee him, J will communicate the na- 


ture of thofe arrangements I mean to mike with him.” 


‘To draw as an inference from this converfation, that the 
queen fhould have advifed me to commita forgery, might feem 
a kind of facrilege. Poflibly fhe did not form amore exact idea 
of what the nature of a forgery was, thanI myfelf did, before I 
was made fentible of the conte: juences it is likewife pofhble, 
that the obfervation fhe made of the jewellers being unacquaint- 


ed with her hand-writing, did not mean that another might be. 


fubftituted in its flead ; for, upon farther reflection, I found it 
might have quite another meaning ; though the fact is, that I 
then affixed that meaning to thofe ‘expreffions. 

‘I did not diffemble when I took uy; p my pen to commence 
thefe Memoirs. I coniefied I had committed many imprudencies 
—this was one of the moft grievous. I can fcarce plead igno- 
rance to affift me in my juflification, though it was in faét the 
real principle of my fault. Unaccuftomed to reflect, hurried 
away in the vortex of courtly compliance ; ; plunged into that 
kind of delirium which the fpirit of intrigue diffufed in every 
thing about me; corrupted, in fhort, by the bad example in- 
ceffantly before my eyes, and habituated to treat too lightly all 
that is connected with moral du:ies, I faw nothing more in fuch 
a tranfgciion, than one of thofe ordinary impofitions which peo- 
ple allow themielves in the wo:ld, when thy are con{cious with- 
in themfelves, that in reality they mean no injurious deception, 
§¢In reality what mat'ers it, (faid I to myfelf). whether the 
jewellers fee the queen’s writing or that of any other hand, finee 


they are to fee it but for an initanr; ; that it will not remain tts’ 


their hands, that it is immarerial to their fecurity, fince they 
have the cardinal’s bond, and that in cafe the cardinal fhould 
not be able exactly to make good h's payments at the different 
infialments, the queen, who means to keep the affair a fecret, 
would, of neceility, fulfil the private engagements which fhe 
affures me fhe will enter into with bim.” Secretly arguing 
thus, and not arguing long, not being accuftomed to very deep 
reflection: I determined, that for form’s fake, fomething mutt 
be fhewn to the jewellers, whichthey might take for the queen’s 


approbation ; 
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approbation ; that the cardinal muft not be confulted about this 
meafure, which he would perhaps think himfelf bound to re- 
ject, but which he would be pleafed with me for putting in 
practice after it had produced its effect; befides, (continuing 
my reverie) I am fo much the lefs in danger of expofing my- 
felf, as, in fact, if the queen did not precifely fuggeft the idea of 
my figning her name, fhe left to my option the choice af the 
means,’ 


This memorialift proceeds, and brings the fplendid bauble, 
worth about fixty thoufand pounds fterling, into the poffeffion 
of her royal miftrefs, when it feems it was to undergo fome 
fmall alteration, that it might not be noticed by the king. 
The following is the account this writer gives of the munifi- 
cent prefent the queen made her, as fhe fays, of fome of 
the conftituent parts of this magnificent jewel : 


‘ From that period, to the time when the chargé was made 
againft me, of having purloined that unfortunate jewel, there 
gradually arofe clouds which could not fail fenfibly to alarm 
me. The appointments between the queen and the cardinal 
became. lefs frequent—her majefty appeared gloomy, her tem- 
per was vifibly foured, and 1 had much to fuffer perfonally 
from that change of difpofition. J faw clearly that fhe fought, 
without wifhing to appear active, to punifh ine for the fhare I | 
had in bringing her and the cardinal on a more intimate foot- 
ing ; he feeming, daily to grow more infupportable to her : 
¥ have faid, to punifh—it is no exaggeration. She, no longer 
fpoke to me of the cardinal. It was, no doubt, to practice thofé 
petty cruelties, trl fhe could get rid of me, tor 1 cannot quef- 
tron but fhe had already formed that idea, when fhe refumed 
that of undoing the cardinal. It was probably, [ fay, with 
both thofe views, that one day after beitowmg on me fome of 
her fweet looks; fhe faid, prefenting me with a box, ‘ Here ; 
its a long while fince I have given you any thing ; but don’t 
tell the Cardinal that I have made you this prefent, nor even that 
you have feen me ; —do you hear? do not talk to him of me,” 


An extraordinary mcde of punifhment! The enemies of 
this lady fay, that ihe, by fome means, got poffefiion of and 
fold the whole necklace. Her account is, that what the queen 
gave her, was not worth more (according to the cardinal’s 
eftimation) than twelve thoufand pounds fterling.—Thefe 
Memoirs contain likewife a long detail of the count de la 
Motte’s adventures in Great Britain, and of his negociations 
with diamond-dealers of the metropolis. 

Upon the whole, though this produdtion may appear cu- 
rious and interefting, owing to the dignity of the perfonages 
brought upon the carpet, viz. the emperor, the king, the 


queen, 
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queen, the cardinal, &c. a regard to truth obliges us to fay, 
that we confider it as the hiftory of an intriguing woman 
caught in her own wiles. 





Thoughts on the Difqualification of the eldeft Sons of the Peers of 
Scotland, to fit from that Country in Parliament. With Obfer~ 
wations on the Civil Polity of the Kingdom. The fecond Edition 


By Alexander Lord Saltoun, Advocate and F.S.8. 4. 80. 
4s. Cadell, 


) fed the parliaments of Scotland, which were put an end to by 
the union of the two kingdoms, the lords and commons 

formed but one houfe, confifting of one hundred and fifty~ 

three peers, ninety commiflioners from fhires, and fixty-feven 

from burghs. The king had in that country no negative on 

the proceedings of parliament, previous to the acceflion of 
James the Sixth to the crown of England, when his increafed 

dominion enabled him to extend his prerogative. In 1661 an 

act was paffed in Scotland relative to the election of the repre- 

fentatives of the commons, confining the rightof voting and 
of being elected to all freeholders of the king, to a certain exs 
tent, excepting always and excluding from this right all no- 

blemen and their vaffals. The author before us labours hard 

to prove, that it was not meant by this law to preclude the el- 

deft fons of noblemen. However that be, it is certain that 

the Scottifh parliament came to a refolution in 1685, and 

again in 1689, exprefly declaring that the eldeft fons of peers 
had no right to fit in parliament as. reprefentatives of any burgh 
or fhire, obvioufly to counteract the great power and influence 
of fome families in that country. Lord Saltoun attacks the 
juttice and legality of thefe decifions. We fhall only obferve, 

that however unneceflary or unjuftthey might be, the parlia- 

ment had certainly a legal power of forming fuch a regula» 

tion, even fuppofing it had never exifted before.—But to goon. 

This queftion feems to have Jain dormant, till it was again 

brought before the Scottifh parliament on the occafion of the 

Union. A motion was then made, that no peer, or the eldeft 

fon of any peer, fhould fit for Scotland in the Britith haufe 

of commons. This motion was negatived, and another 

propofed and accepted, feemingly defigned to evade the quef- 

tion, declaring the right of electing and being elected to repre- 

fent Scotland in the Britifh houfe of commons, fhould bein 

thofe only who were entitled to elect or be elected members. of 
the Scottifh parliament. This was likewife confirmed by the 
gth Anne cap, 8, 


In 
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In 1708; after the union, two eldeft fons of peers were re- 
torned from Scotland to fit in the Britith houfe of commons : 
but a petition was lodged againft them, on the ground that they 
would not have been elected members of the Scettith parliament. 
They were accordingly declared ineligible to the Britith houfe 
of commons, as well as incapable of voting at elections. Thus 
the Jaw has flood ever fince, and many inftances have occurred 
of new writs being ifiued out upon the event of members of our 
Jower houfe having become eldeft fons of peers of Scotland. 
The laft inftance, it feems, was that of lord Elchoin 1787, who 
vacated a diftrict of Scotch burghs, in confequence of his fa- 
ther’s fucceflion to the peerage of Wemyfs, which has given 
rife to the prefent publication. The author feems to be per- 
feétly matter of his fubject, and we think he has fucceeded in 
his attempt to fhow the hardfhip and abfurdity of the eldeft fons 
of Scottifh peers being excluded at this time from reprefent- 
ing in the houfe of commons any place in Scotland; though 
they may fitin that of England - Ireland as shetsbers for any 
county or borough in either of thofe kingdoms. We fhall give 
the following fhort fpecimen of his lordhhip’s reafoning, which 
is in his beft manner : 

‘ Injured by a deprivation of thofe equalities, they (peer’s el- 
deft fons) may inconteflibly demand to be rettored to ther un- 
doubted privilege and right. But not only are the eldett fons 
of the peers of Scotland injured in refpect to thofe equalities, and 
that mutual participation of privileges provided by the fourth 

article of the Union to the inhabitants of both kingdoms : they 
are alfo marked out as a diftinét and feparate body of fubjects, 
to whom alone the rights and privileges of Britons are refufed. 
If they are charged with a crime, they are tried by commoners. 
They cannot even demand a jury compoted of the eldett fons of 
peers, being in every refpect, during the lives of their fathers, 
ia the eye ‘of law, commoners ; ie the Britith conftirution 
knows no diftinction of fubjects between peers and commons. 
They are, at the fame time, the only body of Briuth fubjects 
who, without either holding public offices or lying under any 
difqualifying fentence by ftatute, are politively incapacitated 
from ele@ting or being elected to parliament from the place of 
their nativity; from that part of the united kingdom in which 
their property is fituated, and with whofe local interefts they are 
beft acquainted. ‘The immediate heirs of great landed eftates 
and parliamentary importance, and who may one day become 
members of the fupreme judicatory of the empire, are in Scot- 
land debarred from the bett opportunities of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Britifh conftitution, In their native country, they 
are no more than {peétators of the firft and moft valuable privi- 
leges of Britons. No legal poffeffion of p:o perty to any extent, 
ean entitle them to the righis.of their fellow-citizens. There is 
ng 
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no fituation that can enable them to defeat or elude that politi- 
cal difqualitication, while, in the courfe of fortuitous events, in, 
dividuals, without being doomed to that act of injuftice by their 
birth, may be fubjected to it from fuccetfion,’ 


Our neighbours on the continent are, it feems, at this time, 
bafily engaged in agitating the grand queftion of reprefentation. 
We mot fincerety with that the defeé pointed out in this work 
was the only, or the principal one in the reprefentation of 
thefe kingdoms, It is perhaps hardly worth while to pay fo 
much attention to fo comparatively trifling a blemifh, when 
the fad effects of fo much greater and more glaring ones have 
been fo frequently experienced. 

This author feems not to have followed any plan or 
fyftem, in connecting or incorporating the materials of his 
work. They confift cf the text, of a great number of notes 
on the text, of notes on the notes, and of an Appendix. A 
little labour and attention would certainly have enabled him 
to give to his production a greater degree of connexion and 


perlpicuity. 
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ET us purfue the fubje&t from our laft Number, and fol- 
: low Meteorclogy where it may leadus. Father Corte, to 
whom we were lately fo greatly indebted, has given us a conti- 
nuation of his vbfervations on the variationscompats of M, Cou- 
lumb for the year 1788, with the general refults of the obfer- 
vations from 1724101788. ‘This fubject we have already no- 
ticed, and we are pleafed to find that it is fo much attended to, 
fince it is not merely a fpeculative queflion. The diurnal vari- 
ation of the five years is 4° 17’ 52”; and this is the refule of 
14270 obfervations. Brander’s yariation-needle does not move 
freely, though mounred on a pivet of agate; it fixed very 
nearly at 21° 35. 1 
Our author’s firft table for 1788 contains the diurnal motion 
of the needle; and we find that the greatett variations twards 
the weft, are from noon to three in the afternoon ; and the leatt 
about fevenor eight in the morning ; that the greateft agitation 
of the needle is at eight o’clock inthe morning. ‘Towards the 
end of October and about the beginning ot November, the 
needle turned pretty ftrongly towards the weft, where it was al- 
moft ftationary; it then approached the north; but it was 
greatly agituted through the who'e month of November and 
December. The greateft variation inthe year was in Novem- 
ber, when it frequently amounted to 11° 4”: the leaft was in 
April, viz. 2° 44’. The nest is a table of the mean diurnal 
variation of the magnetic needic for each hour, and ¢ach month 
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of the years from 1784 to 1788 inclufive. From this table it 
appears that the variation of the needle is uniform + that it devi- 
ates from the north to the weft from eight o’clock in the morning 
ta one in the afternoon, and then approaches to it again till nine 
at night. A new pesiod occurs in the night, whofe termina- 
tion ts about eight o’clock inthe morning, when the needle is 
neareft to the north. Sauffure’s obfervation is perhaps con- 
nected with this fact, for he tells us that the electricity increafes 
gradually from four in the morning, when it is fcarcely per- 
ceptible, ta noon or two in the afternoon, when it is greateft. 
In the different months it goes on increafing from November to 
March, and then diminifhes gradually till September: this is 
not very confonant to electrical appearances, which are {tronger 
in fummer than winter. The greateft variation of our author’s 
needle occurred at the time ot the aurora borealis, the 27th of 
March of the prefent year, at nine a’clock in the evening. 
The extent of its variation, and its violent agitations from 
two 0’clock, made him fufpect the appearance of an aurora, 
which in fact was obierved at ten o’clock ; and it was very 
bright. 

‘The abbé Hervieu has lately given an account of an electri- 
cal meteor, which, though not very fingular, may be fhortly no- 
ticed. The fifth of lait February was very rainy: the baro- 
meter was conftantly at twenty-fix inches feven-twelfths; the 
wind from the fouth, frequently blowing in gufts, attended 
with violent rains. Between eight and nine the evening was 
calm, and the wind from the north-weft, when a light fudden- 
ly appeared which overpowered the flame of the candle. On 
going into the air, the {ky feemed clear in the fouth, and cloud 
inthe north-weft; there was a miily rain, and the light was 
again con{picuous, though it was not eafy to diftinguith the 
quarter from whence it came. From the north-weft very bright 
brilliant lightning was obferved, and foon after fome very loud 
claps of thunder. In the intervals of the lightning, a-bright 
light was perceived near the foundation of a neighbouring 
church, and immediately a flight flame rofe, covering all the 
chapels which are fupported by the tower, from whence it 
aroie to the top of the bell, It ceafed firit on the top, and the. 
whole was terminated by a very bright flath of lightning. It 
js evident from this account that the earth was overcharged with 
electrical “matter, and the clouds in a negative ftate. The 
moiliened walls of the chapels ferved as conductors, and the 
points, for it is of Gothic architecture, carried off the fluid: the 
clouds above them became pofitive ; and, as there were then no 
points to draw off the matter, the communication of the elec 
trical fluid to the neighbouring clouds was atrended with an ex 
plofions which foon eftablifhed the equilibrium. M. Vabbé 
Chappe has defcribed and delineated a very fimple and ufeful 
machine to diftinguilh the pofitive from the negative electricity 5 
but it-is-net eafy for us to follow him without the plate; it may 


be 
6 
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be feen in the firft number of the Journal de Phyfique of the 
prefent year. The fame author has defcribed a new eleétros 
meter, which appears to be a very nice and convenient inftre- 
ment. It is defcribed and delineated in the number for June 
laft. We can alfo do little more than mention the improvements 
on the cufhions, adapted by M. Van Marum to his ele¢trical 
machine, which greatly increafes its power, and brifigs it with» 
in one-third to the ftrength of Teyler’s machine: fimilar 

cufhions are to be adapted to that vait apparatus, and to pre- 
pare tor fuch an increafe of power, he has prepared a hundred 
bottles, each of which is five fquare feet anda half; fo that 
the whole will furnifh five hundied and fifty fquare feet of coat 
ed glafs. The principles of his improvements are forming the 
anterior parts of the cufhion, or that part which préfles againtt 
the plate of electric or non-conduéting fubfiances ; applying 
the amalgam to the filk, to prevent any part of the excited flurd 
returning towards the amalgam, and fixing the filk in its place, 
fo as not to admit of folds. The amalgam which he prefers is 
that of M. Kienmaijer, defcribed formerly: it confitts, as we 
have already faid, of two parts of mercury, one part of puri- 
fied zinc, and one of tin. The effects of electricity on mers 
cury alone are curious: it changes the metal into a kind of pow- 
der, and then renders it volatile. Ifanother apparatus is em- 
p'oyed the mercury may be fixed on the glafs, fo as not to run 
out when the glafs is turned up, and the lower furface of the 
mercury appears flat: this is undoubtedly owing to a degree of 
calcination. If copper is fprinkled with a mercurial calx, elec 
tricity reduces the mercury, and amalgamates it with copper, 
—But we are ftepping from our path, 

The only other meteorological appearance, that we fliall thens 
tion, is a peculiar junar rainbow, which was obferved in Francé 
on thé 8th of September inthe laft year. The day was rainy; 
the clouds, when the fun fet, were “iting, thick, and in largé 
maffes, beautifully coloured. It appeared to be more ftrongly 
marked than lunar rainbows generally are, having all the 
fhades, from a very clear to a very deep grey, though not fo 
accurately diftinguifhed asthe colours in the folart rainbows 
One part of the femicircle was alfo much clearer than the reft, 
while the reft of the horizon was dark, except when occa- 
fionally illuminated by fome diftant flathes of lightning. It 
began at forty-five minutes after feven, and ended twenty - fix 
minutes after eight. The lunar rainbows which we have feen, 
and they are uncommon, were much more tranfitory. 

We may now be permitted to return to the earth, and wé 
fhall endeavour to fupply our deficiencies in the fketch of Na 
tural Hiftory ; fo that this prefent article muft be contidered as 
the fupplement of two unfinifhed ones, The revolutions on the 
furface of the earth are rather fudden, as they are produced by 
volcanos; or more gradual, from the flow operation of lefs vio« 
jent caufes. Volcanos are now uncommon; and this is owing, 
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in a great desese, to countri s being cleared, and ventilation 
more free, by which the electrical equilibrium is kept up, 
without the violence of ftorms, hurricanes, or buraing moun- 
tains. Little is now left for philofophers, except in Iceland, 
Sicily, and Italy, but to obferve the remains of thefe dettruc- 
tive, or, perhaps, more coriectly, creative powers. They have 
not been inattentive to the fubj;ect, and have drawnon them- 
felves, from the ignorant and conceited, the imputation of 
having proved the exiltence of voleunos where none ever exift- 
ed. We remember converfing with an author of this kind, 
who had fcaitered his ridicule without much mercy, who adiu- 
ally miftook a bit of Jerfey granite for Vefuvian lava: fo little 
are thofe who pretend to laugh really acquainted with the fub- 
jet! Of the extinguifhed volcanos in Provence, and parti- 
cularly that of Courtine, we have an excellent defcription i ina 
memoir publifhed by M. Barbaroux, of Marfeilles. The vol- 
canos of Ollioules, in that neighbourhood, weré difcovered 
about ten years fince, and have been often froken of, though 
imperfectly deferibed. They have been long fince extinguith- 
ed, and are now covered with ufeful vegetabics. The town 1S 
built at the foot of two of thefe filent volcanos, which join with 
calcareous hills. From the Toulon road they appear more 
bold, becaufe the village of Erenos is feen raifed on enormous 
mafies of lava, whofe black colour forms a good contraft with 
the chalky hil's. ‘The neareft volcano, the fubject of the firtt 
memoir, iscalled Courtine ; and the other St. Barbe: they are 
feparated only by a narrow valley, and feem to have been 
Once united. Fach is raifed on a bafis of lime- fione, like the 
bafaltes of the Giants Caufeway ; and thefe mountains are alfo 
bafliic. Near the top the fulion does not feem to have been 
complete, there are many unchanged pieces of quartz, of 
which the mountain peihaps originally confifted. M. Barba- 
roux traces with great diitinctne!s the diferent courfes of the 
lava, and explains the form of the bafaltes, which is a little ir- 
regular. As the priiims, like thofe of the Giant’s Caufeway, 
are raifed on lime-itone, itis probable that the hill was formed 
by the pouring down of Liquid lava from fome neighbouring 
volcanic mountain, of which there are many near ; unlefs it be 
fuppofed that the lava burft through thee calcareous fhel!, which 
is not improbable. There are many marks of the fea having 
-been on the fpot where the mountain began to burn ; indeed 
from the time of Pliny it has been known thar the coaft was the 
fcene of volcanos. Much of this lava has begun to crumble 
away into its conftituent parts, and fome feems to have reached 
its lait flage of decompofition, ana become clay. 

The mountain of Sr. Barbe is deicribed in a fecond: memoir. 
This mountain is feparated trom the former, feemingly by a 
torrent of water, which has carried vaft maffes of different mat- 
ters into the valley ; and is divided by different ravines, where 


@ 
clay, marle, and volcanic fubflances are found intimately mix- 
ed, 
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ed. This mountain feems, from many circumftances, to have 
been the centre of the iutenfeft fire; and it affords tuo the moft 
frequent inftances of the rounded bafaltes, which our author 
explains from the fudden cooling of the external parts, which 
leaves the internal ones tocontract gradually, and form a den- 
fer rounded mafs, apparent when the external furface is bro~ 
ken. Theclay, our author affures us, is the laft fate of ba- 
faltic lavas, and its ultimate decompofition, ectiected by water 
alone, though M. Dolomieu tells us that the clay entered the 
compofition, and is only evolved. M. Barbaroux refers us, 
in fupport of his opinion, to the colleétion of argillaceous lavas 
of M. Lardier: but the queftion requires farther elucidation, 
There is undoubtedly a gradual change in all cellular lavas, 
and a tendencyto become clay: it is certain alfo, that this 
change is carried on at the fame time in every part of the mafs, 
though moft quickly on the furface. Yet, in our prefent view, 
we can perceive no efficient caufe for this change, fince water 
and air are the only agents; but, at the fame time no fepara- 
tion of the different ingredients appear, which M, Dolomieu’s 
hypothefis would lead us to fufpeét, for the whole remains is 
clay alone, and often very pure clay. 

The baron de Hupfch has printed fome ‘ Mineralogical Re- 
fearches,’ which we find are to be continued, on ‘ the remark- 
able origin and important ufefulnefs of the tufa of Cologne.’ 
We chiefly mention his memoir, as it contains ‘ fome convinc- 
ing proofs of the exiftence of immenfe volcanos on the banks 
of the Rhine, in the province of Cologne, Bergue, and Treves, 
in the moft remote ages.” Our author has alfo publifhed the 
firit volume of the ¢ Natural Hiitory of Lower Germany, and 
other Countries, &c.” at Nuremberg, in the German language. 
The Memoir before us contains fome mineralogical criticifms 
on Cronftedt’s Defcription of the Tufa, which are of no great 
importance. The tuta of Cologne is compofed of a mixture of 
many fpecies of ftone, which may be eafily diftinguithed. It 
contains principally pumice-ftone, which is in fact “found in all 
the old tufas, as may be perceived in the ancient walls, though 
in fome fpecimens, it feems to have been wafhed away: it 
contains fome ftones of a deep blue, which are a melted calx of 
iron, with ftanes of different kinds, mixed without any regu- 
larity. From thefe remains our author concludes, that this 
was once a volcanic country. 

We fhall not probably have a more convenient place for M. 
Dolomieu’s Memoir on the Poncize Infule, for we have long 
waited to find room for it among our feparate articles; itis a 
fupplement to the fame author’s Voyage to the Lipari Iflands, 
and contains alfo a catalogue of the productions of Etna, fub- 
fervient to a hiftory of volcanos, with a defer iption of the erup- 
tion of Etna in 1787. Sir William Hamilton, who went there 
in 1785, was the fir ft naturalift who had attended to thefe cue 
rious iflands ; and, at his inftigation, our author vifited them 
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in 1786. Sir William Hamikton’s defcription has been already 
publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions. 

M. Dolomieu went firft to the ifland of Ifchia, which is not 
ftrictly one of the Poncie infule, though neartothem. It is 
yet burning: fulphureous vapours and mineral waters are com- 
mon; but the ifland is fertile and inhab:ted: the hufbandmen 
may be faid literally * to tread on afhes ftrewed over an infidi- 
ous fire.” The two firft of the Poncize Inful are called Pendata- 
ria; the largeft, Ventotiene, was anciently diftinguifhed by 
this name, and was the place of the banifhment of Julia. It is 
wholly formed of tufa, of immenfe thicknefs, without any la- 
min or divifions of any kind. Jn this tufa the port as well as 
the ancient and modern grottos are hollowed out. But no cra- 
ter ‘can be found; and, vaft as the mafs of tufa is, this ifland 
can only be confidered as the fragment of another volcano, 
which has been deftroyed by time, and the gradual incroach- 
ments of the fea. This infidious power has already attacked 
Ventotiene ; and our author calculates that it will be wholly 
covered in a hundred and fifty years. It is mhabited by about 
two hundred people. ‘The foil is fertile ; but the winds, from 
whence probably it has its name, are often fatal tothe harvetts. 
Ponza is alfo truly volcanic, and already covered in part by 
the fea. In it até found bafaltes, which M. Dolomieu, after 
Bergman, thinks are always owing to the cooling of the lava in 
water. Zanona contains a volcanic mafs, reiting, as we have 
feen tt in other places, on calcareous earth; but the union of 
the‘e two fubftances of fuch different origin cannot be traced, 
as the ifland is covered with thick wood. 

The productions of Etna our author divides into thofe im- 
mediately ‘produced by the fire, as lavas, pumice-ftone, &c. 
Secondly, thofe formed during the tranquillity of the volcano, 
as falts, fulphurs, and bodies which are attacked by fulphure- 
ous matters. “lhirdly, thofe which owe their origin to a flow 
decompofition, by the infiltration of water into the cavities ; 
thefe are zeolithes, calcareous {pars, quartz, &e. Fourthly, 
thofé which have an indire& relation to the volcano, and be- 
long rather to its ancient hiftory than to itsinflammation, The 
eruption of Etna on the 17th of July, was from its crater, 
which is not common, for the matter ufvally finds a lateral 
vent, after the mountain had been quiet fix years. The height 
of the flame was eftifhated at 500 toifes (3184 Englifh feet). 
‘The gieat torrent of lava ran’ four leagues. Mr. Swinburne 
has told us, that the canon Recupero was confined for hav- 
ing faid that the world had lafted 20,000 years ; but we find, 
from M. Dolomieu, that this is‘a miftake, and that the good 
ecclefiaftic has fuffered ‘ no other in¢onvenience than that of 
fecing his creed and orthodoxy attacked in M. Brydone’s Tra- 
vels.’ 

The flower changes in the ftate of the earth, from encroach- 
ing or retiring feas, we have always carefully pointed out: one 
remarkable memoir only occurs to us of this kind, Iris in- 

titled, 








titled, ‘ Enquiries on the following queftion; has the fea 
changed its place, and its progreffive level, in. the extent of 
coaft between Saugate and Frizeland?’ This queftion relates: 
to the fize and extent of the Zuyder Zee; and our author, with 
great labour and fufficient accurracy, examjnes the defcriptions. 
of Cefar, and the carlieft geographers. From their-accounts 
he concludes, that the fea did not cover this extent of coaftweo., 
thoufand years ago, for he follows Velleius Paterculus, who 
has told us, this country was inhadited 150 or 200 years before. 
the conqueft of Cefar. From other authorities he thinks it 
probable, that there has not been at. leait any increafe of the 
land, by the depofition of earth, for 2000 years.. He then en- 
quires how far natural hiftory, fupports this conclufion. The 

round is black, {pungy, and light, a mixture of fandandclay, 
with broken fhells,.of the fpecies which is found on the coatts. 
Wells have been funk at Dunkirk, to the, depth of. 314 feet 3. 
and at Amfterdam of 232 feet.. At Dunkirk, the firft 40s feet 
confifted of very different flrata, forming confufed mafles of 
earth and fand of different forts,.mixed with flints, grit, bro- 
ken and rounded pieces of chalk. dtdteemed compe@fed of the 
rubbifh of the higher ground, with the remains of vegetables 
and animal fubflances, particularly fhells, almoft in their na« 
tural ftate.. The next 209 feet contained no foreign body, ei- 
ther mineral, animal, or vegetable. It was a bed of very fine 
brown clay, fome parts of which were petrified, and formed 
very hard kernels like flint, fuch as are in the coal mines of 
Hainault: in fhort it appeared to be the continuation of that vat 
bafe which is extended through Flanders and Hainault. At 
Amfterdam the rubbifh ends at gg feet, and the clay extends 
chrough the reft of the fpace; but the deicription is imper 
fect. Our author afterwards examines different parts of this coafty 
and finds no analogy in the compofition, or the time of forma- 
tion between the {trata on the inundated ground, and thofe 
on the ground above: yet the fuperior ftrata are fimilar; and 
the bafe is the fame. From thence he concludes, that they are 


not produced by the fucceffive and continued operation of the | 


fea. The fuperior marine ftrata are, he thinks, all of the fame 
wzra; and there is no evidence of the progreffive finking of the 
fea for 20c0 years paft.. He next endeavours to anfwer the re» 
marks of naturalifts, who have been of a different opinion; but 
he then confiders the queftion generally, and feems to contend, 
that the fea has not changed its level at all. Of this there cer- 
tainly can be no evidence ; for we can only fhow thatthe fink- 
ing of one part of the globe has compenfated for the rifing of 
another: the fea cannot have one general level, for, under 
the tropics, it muft be raifed not only from the centrifugal force, 
but from the dilatation of the water by the heat of the fun. If 


the author means to-limit his queftion to the fpot mentioned, 


and to the period of 2000 years, fo often repeated, we may ad- 
mit his potition. . The fuperior firata were evidently formed 
before the fea had burifi through the Straits of Dover, and fince 
Kz that 
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that time they have probably not greatly increafed, for the 
eddy has been evidently on the oppolite fhores, where gravel 
and marine bodies have been found at four times the depth’ 
which has occurred at Dunkirk or Amflerdam. ‘The height of 
the ground would, therefore, throw the water more towards the 
coatt of Flanders, and propel the fea, as our author fuipects, 
really on the land. 

. While we are confidering this progreffive ftate of the land, 
we muft not overlook M. Hennicke’s Memoir on the African 
Geography of Herodotus. It obtained the prize of laft year, and 
contains many curious circumitances refpecting the different na- 
tions of Africa, their fituation, their mountains and feas, par- 
ticularly the northern part, and Egypt, which Herodotus has 
run over fo far as Sienna. He treats alfo of their productions, 
their manners, and their climate. The inhabitants of Africa 
are derived from two principal’ fources, the Lybians, among 
whom, after the Egyptians, are counted the inhabitants of the 
northern coatts, as well as of Sahra; and the Ethiopians, which 
comprehend not only the fouthern countries above Egypt, on 
the two brafiches of the Nile, towards’ the Arabian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean, but the nattons bordering on the Niger, ane 
thofe of the weitern coafts fo far as the equator. The country 
to the weit of mount Atlas, which Herodotus was well ac- 
juainted with, from the Pillars 6f Hercules to. the country 
Above the Solois, probably ‘Cape Cantin, was inhabited by 
Lybians, whole peculiar names Herodotus feems fcarcely to 
have pointed out. Of thofe to the caft of Atlas, fo far as Hep- 
tonomia, he has mentioned five different wandering tribes, who 
live ten davs journey from each other, between whom the 
touthern' tribe of Garamantes are placed. In Lower Egypt, 
M. Hennicke has deviated from D’ Anville, who is faid to have 
often miftaken the pofition of different towns, which Herodotus 
had determined from their relative fituation to the branches of 
the Niles Yet much caution fhould be ufed when thefe rela- 
#ions are-transferred to modern times, on account of the revo- 
. Futions which have taken place in the face of the country, With 
vefpect to the fituation of Memphis, he agrees with M. D’An- 
ville; and, in his tables of latitudes and longitudes, drawn 
fromthe different paffages of Herodotus, he does not greatly 
differ from D’Anville and Pococke, 

» (Mv Henze’s Effay on the Ancient Hiftory of the Circle of 
Franconia, ‘and’ particularly of Bayruth, muft be noticed in 
this place. ‘ The firft part of the work has, however, only ap- 
peared, ahd'it‘treats chiefly of the Sclavonians, who poffeffed 
a great part of the principality, Their having poffeffed it is 
not only proved by cotemporary authors ; but by the manners 
and cuftoms, ‘and even the names of different places, which 
they have left. They have left alfo fomething more impor- 
tant, a ipirit of induftry, no contemptible fyftem of agricul- 
ture, anda knowledge of the management of bees. Their 


converfion 
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converfion was flow ; it was completed by erecting the bifhop- 
rick of Banberg, under the emperor Henry II. 

M. Nau’s Memoirs, fubfervient to the natural hiftory of 
Mayence, has been publifhed in French and German ; at leaft 
two numbers have already appeared, comprehending a defcrip- 
tion of the fifhes, the amphibia, and the birds. The firftnum- 
ker of Memoirs, fubfervient tothe natural hiftory of Walachia, 
appeared alfo ac Tubingen, in the courfe of lait year. After 
giving an «ccount of the different maps and engravings fuitable 
to his purpofe, the author, M. Roefler, follows the Necker, 
and the rivers which flow inbe.it: fo far as its mouth, at Stein 
lach, near Tubingen. In this order the hiftory and the de- 
fcription of the falt-works at Sulz, on the Necker, occupy the 
greatett part of this number. The fulphureous fources of 
Schwenningen ; the whirlpools at the fource of the Necker are 
alfo examined. Wood-forrel is fo common in this country, that 
a {urgeon is faid to have feparated many quintals of the falt. 
Near Bodelfhaufen, a village where much flax is cultivated, it 
is faid that near two thirds of the lake Buzer is drained. The 
‘ Obiervations on Walachia and Moldavia,’ publifhed in the 
courie of lat year, are of no little importance. Thefe coun- 
tries are lefs known than America; fo that the author, who 
relided there near eleven years, and has collected what he could 
meet with of confequence refpeGing their civil and political 
hiftory, has been well employed. The work is publifhed at 
Naples, and appears to be truly valuable; but the name of the 
author is concealed. 

If we proceed beyond the furface of the earth, we fhall find 
two works which deferve to be mentioned. The ‘ Elements 
of Subterrancous Geometry,’ by M. Duhamel, are very ufes 
ful. They treat of the veins of minerals, and their fituation 
in the earth ; of trigonometry applied to afcertain the direction 
of thefe veins, and the conduct ot the miner, of the conftruc- 
tion of plans and profiles, with figures and tables, which, with- 
out any calculations, fhow the value of the two fides of a reét- 
angular triangle, whofe hypothenufe is known. We have an- 
nounced this “work ; but have yet received only the firft vo- 
lume. - If poffible, ‘when it is completed, we fhall give a fuller 
and more fatisfactory account ot it. 

The only other work that remains is M. Patrin’s very value 
able Memoir on the mines of Siberia. It contains, however, 
inuch that is only interefting to the practical mioeralogift, and 
much that belonys to the chemica! department: we fhall ex- 
tract what chiefly applies to the fubject of our prefent article. 
The mines of Siberia aredivided by nature into three depart- 
ments, placed.at a great diftance from each other. ‘The firft, 
or that neareft Europe, is ftyled Katherinebourg: it is at the 
entrance of Siberia, on the eaftern ridge of the great hain of 
the mountains Oural, where it occupies in length an « xtent of 
an hundred and fifty leag gues, parallel to this great chain, which 
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extends from north to fouth, between the gsth. and 80th de- 
gree of longitude, from the icy fea to beyond the soth degree 
of latitude.. It produces a little gold, much copper, and an 
immenfe quantity of iron. The plains, which accompany the 
Ourlic chain, on the weflern fide, abound in copper, which is 
in horizontal ftrata, mixed, in {mall maffes, with gravel and ex- 
otic plants. .This is not the only initance of aimoft the whole 
of Ruffia having been once under the fea. The fecond depart- 
ment is that ot Kolyvan, five hundred leagues to the eaft of 
Katherinebourg, between the Obi andthe Irtifh, about the 
hundredth degree of longitude, in the centre of Siberia, and 
in the hills.which form the firft fleps of the chain of mount 
Altai, feparated from the Oural mountains by a plain of four 
hundred leagues in extent. The Altaic chain extends from 
weft to eaft, and divides Siberia from Chinefe Tartary. Thefe 
mines produce annually 60,000 marks of filver, which contain 
about =} of gold. There is a little copper and no iron. The 
third department is that of Nertchinfk, feven hundred leagues 
to the calt of Kolyvan, between 135 and 140° of longitude, 
and from 50 to ¢3° of latitude. Thefe mines are in the Da- 
ourie, the moft eatiern part of Siberia, beyond the lake Bai- 
hal, between the Chilka and Argoun, which foon unite to form 
the Amour, that falls into the Eaftern Ocean. They give 
annually 30,coo marks of filver, contained in lead; the filver 
holding +2. part of gold. 
a 








FOREIGN ARTICLE. 
Memoires de M. le Duc de St. Simon, fur le Regne de Louis XIV. 


&S fur les premiers Epoques des. Regnes fuivans. 3, Tomes. 8006 


Londres. . Marfeilles. Moffy, Pere & Fils, 


HOUGH London appears in the title page, thefe volumes 
are evidently printed in France; but from the freedom 
of fome of the obfervations, it was perhaps too dangerous to ale 
low of its being regularly publifhed in that kingdom. The 
{plendor, the magnificence, and the political influence of the 
court of Louis XIV. will, however, render it an objeét af im- 
portance, and we receive with pleafure the remarks of an 
eye-witnefs, ‘after having been fo long peftered with indecent 
publications, under the titles of Secret Memoirs, &c. &c. 
Voltaire, in his Age of Louis XIV.and la Beaumelile in his 
Memoirs of Madam, Maintenon, ‘have made a judicious choice 
of the moft-curious anecdotes, andthe beft auchenticated facts of 
that reign.3/but they have omitted many: of ‘equabimportance 
and intereft ; nor have they profited by the Memdirs before us, 
which were long circulated and well known “in manufcript. 
With an auftere manner and no common franknefs, the’ duke 
was, we apprehend, often deceived; but we peérceive'that, in 


getieral, 
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general, he aims at being exact; and if he appear at times a 
iittle fcandalous, he may probably be only fevere. Though 
that freedom, which we have ftyled franknefs, feems to have 
been his character, we perceive fome marks of bias, perhaps of 
prejudice. The duke and duchefs of Burgundy appear to have 
been his favourites; but the duke de Venddme is not treated fo 
favourably : his faults and his neglects are the frequent theme. 
To the regent heisevidently partial; and the king is occation- 
ally cenfured with feverity. ‘The work is faid to be intclerably 
minute in the manufcript; and perhaps, on that account, out 
of twenty volumes, of which it is fuppo‘ed to confift, thefe 
Memoirs are reduced to three: but the editor tells us, that 
every phrafe is the property of the author; the turns, the ex- 
preffions, and the carelefs negligence of the ftyle, are peculiar- 
ly his own. 

Louis XIV. was, we find, greatly neglected in his infancy : 
he was once found in a pond, and his amufements were of the 
commoneft and moft trifling kind. It is remarkable, that in 
his childifh plays, he always attempted the part of a fervant. 
Though poflefled through his whole life with an ambition of 
conquefts, he was not naturally brave, and, like Auguttus, 
wifhed to keep at .a diftance from the field. In 1676, while in 
Flanders, he was very near the army of the prince of Orange. 
A council was held, whether the French army fhould attack, 
and all the marfhals were perfuaded that the advantages were 


evidently in the king’s favour ; but Louvois, who Knew his mae 


iter, privately caballed with the generals, and the attack was de- 
rerred, becaufe oppofed by the majority. The king affected fome 
uneafinefs at finding his martial ardour reprefied. “On another 
vecafion, the prince af Orange was fhut up between two French 
armies, each fuperior to his own, when the king fuddenly re- 
folved to return to Verfailles, nor could all the entreaties and re- 
prefentations of M. de Luxemburg prevail on him to remain. 

The greateft lord, as well as the moit undiftingurfhed indivi- 
dual, had the liberty of {peaking to the king, when he went to, 
er returned from, mafs; when he went from one apartment to 
the other, or to his coach. Thofe of the greateft rank {poke 
to him at the door of his cabinet, but without daring to follow 
him into it. His common anfwer was, ‘I will fee.? He 
fcarcely ever gave am audience in his cabinet, even to thofe 
who gave him an account of commiffions. He fometimes, 
though not always, fpoke to the generals, when they went to 
or returned from the armies, but conitantly in the prefence of 
the minifler of war. The letters came always through the 
hands of the minifter : when the marfhal de ‘Turenne quarrelled 
with Louvois, he alone was allowed to fend his leite:s by the 
cardinal de Bovillon. Yet, when an audience was granted, it 
was very advantageous if the perfon who requeiled it knew 
how to behave with refpect. However prejudiced or difcon- 


ented the kang might be, he heard-with attention.and patience 5 
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with an evident wifh to explain and to be informed. Every 
thing might be faid; Louis might even be contradicted, if 
it were done with an air of fubmiffion and refpe&t; and the king 
was afterwards pleafed with having difcovered the truth. 

Louis had the greateit defire ot knowing what paffed in pri- 
vate houfes, in the donveflic affairs of families, and in general 
“inthe world. This curiofity gave the greateit extent and i im- 
portance to the functions of licutenant of the police. He 
heard, with equal weaknefs and credwity, every tale told to 
him ; he kepta crowd of {p'es, and the Ictrers which they fent, 
were carried direaly to him, and feen only by himfelf. ‘Many 
were the victims of thefe fecret accufations ; for the king never 
foigave a man of whom he had heard any difadvantageous re- 
port. It mutt, however, be added, thar his difcretion was equal 
to his curiofity ; for he underfiood how to diff mble e, without 

faying an untruth. <A itrikine example is fubjoined: a lady 
of quality, whofe hufband had been abfent in the army 
above a year was with child, at the moment of his expected 
return. She requefted, and obtained an audience; when fhe 
related tothe king her misfortune, as to the ¢ honefleit man 
in the kingdom.’ Louis promifed to keep ber hufband at a di- 
ftance, and he effectually performed it, till he could return 
without difcovery, | 

Though completely matter of bimfelfin general, and fenfible of 
the decorum and propriety requifite in the conduct of a king, he 
could not always command his paffions. He once beat a fervant, 
becaufe, in clearing the table, he put a bifcuit in his pock- 
et, after he had been vexed at the ridicule of a newfpaper. 
After fome hours, he faid to his confeflor : * My good tather, 
1 have beat a rafcal, and broke my cane over his fhoulders ; but 
I do not think that I have offended the Almighty ;’—then he 
mentioned the pretended crime. Another inftance of the king’s 
coolneis is related : the fringe and the velvet of a grand apart- 
ment were unaccountably ftolen, and five or fix days afterwards, 
at fupper, a vatt parcel fell on the table; it is my fringe, fays 
the king, and it proved fo, accompanied with this billet —:¢ Take 
thy fringe Bontems (the name of the valet), my compliments 
to the king.’ We fufpeét ftrongly, that the king was in the 
fecret, both of the robbery and the reftitution. 

Other princes have perhaps underftood the art of reigning 
better than Louis; but no one was a better courtier. He 
roufed with incredible addrefs the emulation of thofe around 
him, by a number of little flattering attentions, which he thought 
of, and varied according to circumilauces. ‘1 he frequent enter- 
tainments, the particular expeditions to Verfailles and to Marly, 
were fo many methods to keep up every one’s attention, and to 
excite their inclinations to pleafe him, fince he a'ways chofe 
his own parties. His eyes wese conftantly employed ; he faw 
and obferved @very one, even thofe frequently who did not with 
to be feen. It was a great merit with him to be ajientive, and 
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when a favour was afked for any one who did not appear at 
Verdailles, the anfwer was, ‘1 do not know him,’. If he came 
feldom, ‘t was ‘I never fee him ;” and thefe decifions wete ir- 
revocable. No perfon ever gave with a better grace, or ad- 
jufted with more art his fmiles, his looks, and his converfation. 
As he fpoke feldom and fhortly, his addrefling any one was a 
great diiinétion He never faid a difobliging word; and no 
man, naturally polite, and of fo well regulated q politenefs, 
knew better how to diftinguifh age, merit, and rank. He al- 
ways touched his hat to women, even tothe female fervants ; 
to ladies he pulled it off, and never put it on again while with 
them. Inevery minute point he was equally attentive ; and 
if he went out before the regulated hour, when the officers were 
not ready, he would fay, ‘it is my fault, I am before the hour.’ 
He was iamiliar with his fervants ; they were infolent, and he, as 
well as the more artful courtiers, fupported them. His fondnefs 
for Hatrery furnifhed the means of bringing him to any opinion 
which his miniflers wifhed. As he piqued himfelf on knowing 
and hearing every thing, as well as acting for himielf, the great 
fecret was to pretend to be directed by him ; and bis minifters 
never governed fo defpotically as when they appeared to be go- 
verned. For this reaion, he chofe men of moderate talents, 
for he was afraid of fuperior and acknowledged abilities; and 
from this caufe, many of the misfortunes ot the latter part of 
his reign may be derived. Manfard, the fuperintendant of his 
buildings. brought him plans with obvious faults; and when 
the king difcovcred them, he praifed highly the delicacy of his 
tafle and the juftnefs of his obfervations, which made him 
catch, in a moment, all the refinements of the art. Though 
he had neither voice nor ear, he fung paffages in Quinault’s 
prologues, which contained the groffeit flatterrxes. He bummed 
at fupper the fame commendations, when the airs which ufual- 
ly accompanied them were played. 

In great want, this proud monarch was reduced to make a 
kind of court to Samuel Bernard, the banker. His controller 
had made every attempt, and even Bernard was inflexible. 
Defmarets thought that vanity alone would make him open his 
purfe ; and Louis, fo often flattered, condefcended to flatter. 
When Bernard was brought to court, the king received him 
gracioufly, and faidto him, * You area pretty gentleman never 
to have feen Marly; come and fee my terrace; I will bring 
you back again to Defmarets.? The king fhowed him every 
thing, and talked to him very much, to the great furprize of 
thofe who knew how fparing of words he ufually was, and who 
knew not the plot. The banker, intoxicated with fo much at- 
tention, told the controlier, that, though he fhould be ruined, 
he would not leave fo gracious a prince in diftrefs.. The con- 
troller feized the favourable moment, and procured more than 


he ever expected. : 
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The great fault of Louis was fuffering himfelf to be drawn 
‘into wars, which his minifters occafioned with the defign of 
rendering themfelves neceflary. The origin of the war of 
3688, is related in the following manner by M. de Saint Si- 
mon. ¢ Louvois, at the death of Colbert, had the fuperintend- 
ence of the buildings. The little Trianon, built formerly for 
madame Montefpan, the king difliked, for he wanted palaces 
every where. He was greatly amufed with building, and he 
had an accurate eye for proportions, fymmetry, &c. but he had 
not an equal tafte. This villa was fcarcely rifen above ground, 
when the king perceived an error in a window, which was fi- 
nifhed to a level with the earth. Louvois, who was naturally 
brutal, and too-much indulged to bear eafily being blamed 
even by his mafter, oppofed ftrongly his opinion, and infift- 
ed that the window was proper. The king turned about, 
and walked to another part of the building. The next day 
he met Le Notre, a good architeét, famous for his tafe in 
gardening, and afked him if he had been at Trianon: he faid no, 
The king explained what he difliked, and told him to go there, 
‘The next day, he afked the fame queftion, and had the fame 
aniwer; the day following the fame. The king faw, that he 
wifhed not to expofe himielf by finding fault, or by blaming 
Louvois. He was angry, and ordered him to gothe next day ta 
Trianon, where he went alfo, and where Louvois was. There 
was now no retreating ; to Trianon he went; and the firft exa- 
mination was about the window. Louvois difputed ; Le Notre 
faid not aword, At laft the king ordered him to meafure, 
and report how he found it... While he was at work, Louvois, 
enraged at this proof, grumbled aloud and infifted that this 
window was parallel with the others. When the meafurement 
was finifhed, he began to examine the gardener how it appear- 
ed, and Le Notre began to ftammer. The king, in a pailion 
told him to fpeak out. Le Notre then confeffed, that the 
king was right, and explained the defect, which he found. Hs 
had no fooner finifhed, than the king turned to Louvois; told 
him, that it was impoffible to bear with his obflinacy ; that with- 
out his remark, the building would have been awry, and mutt 
have been taken down when built: in a word, he reprimanded 
him feverely. “It is over,” faid Louvois foon atrerwirds ; 
*¢ Tam ruined in the kins’s opinion, as I perceive by his me- 
thod of treating me about this window. I have no refourer, 
but in a war, which fhall overturn his buildings, and make me 
neceflary to hin:—by G— he fhail have it.” In effect, fume 
months after he kept his word; and in f{pite of the King, as well 
as the other powers, he rendered it general It ruined France 
internally, and did not extend her territories, notwith{tanding 
the profperity of hér arms ;‘ of the other fide, it produced fome 
difvraceful events.’ : 

‘Thefe and @jme other fimilar anecdotes will excufe Louis, 
who ufed to reproach himfelf for his fondnefs for war ; _ 

they 
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they will make the memory of his minifters execrable. The 
fame wild ambition to make the war more durable, and take 
away every hope of reconciliation, made Louvois give direc- 
tions for the devaftation of the Palatinate, the burning of 
Worms and Spires, while he confoled himfelf by keeping his 
place. He even propofed burning Treves ; but this Louis re- 
jected with indignation. After this, he told the king, that he 
perceived a fcrupulous confcience only prevented his confent ; 
and, on that account, he had ordered the city to be burnt, as it 
would fave the charge of keeping it. The king, in a violent 
paffion, feized the fire-tongs, and attacked the minifler with this 
weapon, but was held by madame Maintenon. When he was 
a little appeafed, he ordered him to difpatch different orders, 
and that he fhould lofe bis head, if a fingle houfe was burnt. 
The counter-order was eafily managed, for the firft had not 
been fent ; he wanted to found only the king’s inclinations, 
and the courier was waiting, with the difpatches ready, to fet 
out on the minifter’s return. 

At the fiege of Mons, the king, in his ufual walk, found a 
guard of cavalry improperly placed. He immediately altered 
it; but, going that way in the afternoon, he found his 
arrangement changed. When he enquired who had done 
it, he was told Louvois, though he knew the alteration had 
been made by the king. Louis was much piqued, and faid, 
¢Js not this very much like Louvois ? He fancies himfelf a 
great general, and imagines that he knows every thing.’ He 
again changed the pofition of the guard, and from this time the 
credit of Louvois funk very much. He died fuddenly ; and, to 
an cfficer fent by the king of England to condole Louis on his 
lofs, he faid, make my compliments, with thanks, to the king 
and queen, and tell them from me, that my affairs and theirs 
will not fuffer by this event. In faét, Louvois was to have 
been arrefted and conducted to the Baftile the next morning. 

Nothing is more curious than the contrivance of minifters to 
make a king do what they pleafe, when he is aware of their ar- 
tifices, and refolved not to be their dupe. The duke has de- 
f{cribed it with great exactnefs. The king and madame Main- 
tenon were feated in their feparate chairs, with a table before 
each, in the oppofite corners (coins) ofthe chimney ; the lady 
on the fide neareft the bed; the king with his back towards 
the wall, on the other fide, where the door of the antichamber 
was placed. Two ftools were before her table, one for her 
work -bag, and the other for the minifier. While he was tranf- 
acting bufinefs, fhe read or worked on tapeftry. She heard all | 
that paffed, but rarely interfered. When afked for her opinion, 
fhe anfwered with great caution. She feemed fond of no plan, 
hor intéreiied for any perfon; but fhe was on the minifter’s 
fide. If the king hefitated on what the lady faid, the miniffer 
perfifted in it; and, after balancing different we. making ob- 
jections, or pointing out advantages, madame aintenon ge- 
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uerally led to what the minifter had dwelt on ; though fhe 
generally pretended, at firit, that fhe was incapable of judging, 

When the king faw to what their hefitation tended, or what 
relation or dependant the minifter or the lady wifhed to prefer, 
be continued firm, and would fay half ill-naturedly. and half 
humoroufly, ¢ that fuch a one had paid his court with fuccefs, 
for he was not able to ferve him of his own accord, without the 

interference of madame Maintenon.’ When he was more an- 
gry, fhe fometimes ufed to fhed tears, or occafionally to be ill. 
When le Tellier was urged to procure the king’s affent to fome- 
thing difficult, he replied, ‘ You do not know the ground. Of 
twenty recommendations, we fhal! fucceed with nineteen; but 
we do not know in what we fhall mifcarry, and perhaps it is 

what we have moft at heart. The king referves this rub for 

us, to fhow that he is mafler. When oppofed in his contra- 

dictions, he will often be in a paifion ; burt, when it is over, he 

relents, and we feize that happy moment to do what we pleafe.’ 

. Louis has been reproached with egotifin and obflinacy. In 

fact, what he propofed he would never change ; and, thaugh 

very gallant to the ladies, he often put them to great inconve- 

nience, by the improper and miftimed arrangements of his plans. 

Even his daughters were not more attended to in thefe refpects. 

In his journeys, he had always vaft quantities of provifions, and 

almoft at the ead of every mile, he would afk his companions 

toeat, though he nevereat himfelf. Unfortunately, it was not 

reckoned polite to refule thefe intimations, even when they . 
were to fup with the king, and expected to eat again. The 
king too loved air, and whatever was the inconvenience to the 
Tadies, they mutt not draw the curtain as a defence againft the 
fun, the wind, or the duff. This is an unpleafant kind of de- 
fpotifm. Madame Maintenon often obtained leave to travel 
feparately ; but fhe muft be ready to receive the king when he 
arrived, and fhe often travelled more dead than alive. If fhe had 
a fever and head-ach, when the king’s fancy led to it, her room 
muft be lighted up, mufic and company introduced while fhe 
was in bed, in a fit of an ague, or the violent perfpiration which 
terminated it. The duchefs of Burgundy, his daughter, from 
one of thefe ill-timed expeditions to Marly, mifcarried. When 
M. de Rouchcefoucault obferved, that it was a great misfortune, 
fince fhe had already mifcarried fo often, and it was now im- 
probable that fhe would ever have another child, the king un- 
feelingly replied—* Though it fhould be fo,of what confequence 
would it be to me; has fhe not already a fon? fuppofe he 
fhould die, is not the duke de Berry of an age to be married ? 
of what importance is it to me who is. my fucceffor? are they 
not all my grand-children ?”? He foon added, with fome im- 
petuolity—* She mifcarried, becaufe fhe was with child, and 
I fhall be no longer reftri€ed in my journeys and in doing 
what I with, he remonttrances of phyficians and the reafon- 
ing of old. wélen. I fhall go and come, as I pleafe, and be 
7 left 
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left in quiet.” This trait of fev ay was probably not natural 
to him, fince every one was fo filent, that ‘an ant might have 
been heard to walk.? Louis was reduced to the neceflity of 
talking to the carp in the ponds, as he leaned over the baluf- 
trades. They caught the infection, and would not anfwer him, 
fo that the king foon went away. ‘The duke tells us, that he 
was prefent at this feene. 

There is a pleafant anecdote of Charnacé, who hada fuperb 
villa at Anjou, but the avenue was disfigured by the houle of 
a taylor, who would not fell it.. He fent for him one day, told 
him that he was fent for to court, and mutt have a livery 
dire@tly, which muft be madein the houfe. Jn the mean time, 
he took the mott accurate plan of his houfe, garden, and every 
particular, took down the houte (it was probably of wood, as 
all the common houfes in France at that time were), and buile 
it again at the diftance of five or fix hundred yards, replaced all 
his goods, and levelled the fpot in the avenue where the houfe 
f{tood before the livery was finifhed. In this interval, the tay- 
lor was carefully watched and fent home, in a very dark night. 
He went to the former {pot, miffed the houfe, and fearched 
every where till day, without finding it, At day-break, he 
faw a houfe at a diftance like his own, went to it, and found it to 
-bethe fame. He had no doubt of the change being effected by 
witchcraft, till the ridicule of the village informed him of the 
truth. He was very angry, and demanded juftice of the inten- 
dant ; but, as no injury had been done, he was only laughed 
at on all fides. 

As thefe remarks are written without order, or at leaft, as in 
their prefent ftate, ditferent anecdotes are put together fome. 
what mifcellaneoufly, we have not attempted to purfue our au- 
thor very regularly. But in the minuteft circumftances, there 
is often fomething which illuftrates peculiar characters, or adds 
to our knowledye refpecting the manners of the times. Though 
our article has been ennessnge extended, we fhall extract a part 
of the chapter intitled, ‘ Singular Facts refpecting the Will of 
Louis XIV.’ 

The king grew old without any material change in his exe 
ternal appearance or habits; but thofe who looked at him 
nearer, thought that he could not live long. On the 27th of 
Auguit 1714, he gave the firft prefident and the procurator- 
general, whom he exprefsly fent for, a large packet fealed with 
feven feals—* Gentlemen,’ fuys he, ‘ this is my will ; ; and no 
one knows, except myfelf, what it contains. I give it to you, 
that you may convey it to the parliament, to which I cannot 
offer a greater mark of efteem and confidence than by makin 
it the guardian of this inftrament, The example of the king 
my father, and of his predeceflors, teach me what will happen 
to it; but people have wifhed it; I have been™€ormented about 
it, and have had no peace. Take i it, and carry it away. Let 
what will happen to ir, I fhall be at reft, and hear no more of 
ue? He made a flight diftant bow, and retired. 

The 
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The next morning, the queen of England came from Chail- 
lot to madame Maintenon, where the king was. When he faw 
her, he faid—* Madam, I have made my will: I have been 
teized to do it.”. Fixing his eyes then on madame Maintenon, 
he added, ‘I have bought fome reft; I know its weaknefs and 
its inutility ; we can do what we pleafe, when we are alive; 
but, after our deaths, we have lefs power than any private 
perfon. It is neceffary only to look at my father, and the 
events which happened doon after his death, to be convinced of 
this fact; or to look at the events fubfequent to the deaths 
of other kings. I know it well; and yet others have been 
wery eager about it.” The will was kept with uncommon pre- 
cautions; but it is well known that Louis judged rightly of 
what would happen. } 

In the portratts our author is very fuccefsful, notwithftand- 
ing the peculiarity of his language, which will make the tranf- 
Jation difficult. In this refpect, we muft offer an apology for 
-ourfelves: we have found the tranflation of our quotations no 
ealy tafk ; and we have iomeiiimes been obliged to give the fenfe 
rather than the exact words; though, in general, we have pre- 
ferred the phrafeology of the original —but to return. ‘The 
charatters fhow us, that the duke looked at men with an ex- 
perienced eye. He catches their true features, their peculiari- 
ties, and their foibles ; and his portraits are fketched with a 
‘bold and rapid pencil, which have the charaficriflic features of 
mature, and convince us, in a moment, of the fideliry of the 
painter. We fhall felect a part of the account of Fenelon: the 
«whole would be too jong. 

‘¢ This prelatewwas a large man, thin, well made, with a large 
nofe, eyes whole fire and {pirit darted like a torrent; and features 
fuch as 1 never faw before, and which thofe who had once feen 
ahem could neyer forget. His countenance feemed to exprefs 
severy thing; yet the oppofite qualities were well blended: it 
difplayed gravity, complacency, ferioufnefs, and gaiety; it 
equally fuired the doctor, the brfhop, and the nobleman. The 
prevailing character of his face and his perfon was refinement, 
genius, grace, decorum, and above all nobility. It required 
fome effort to turn the eyes from him. All his portraits were 
dpeaking ones, without being able always to exprefs the juftnefs 
-of the harmony which was fo ftriking in the original, and the 
‘delicacy of each charaéter which was united in the couotenance. 
His manners an{wered to his appearance ; with an eafe which 
rendered others eafy; with an air and tafle which are only 
Heart inthe beft company, and from the greateft men, with 
whom he was conftantiy jurrounded,.in all his converfations : 
with thefe accomplifhments he poffefled a natural .eloquence, 
mild and florid ; an infinuating politenefs, but noble and well 
regulated ; an#€afy, clear, and agreeable clocution ; a perfpi- 
cuity-and neatnefs, which rendered his difcourfe intelligible 
von the moft abftra¢ted and intricate fubjeéts. He was a man 
too 
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too who did not aim at difplaying more genius than thofe with 
whom he converfed ; who put himielf on the level with every 
one, without fhewing himfelf to be the foundation of the little 
conftraint which they felt; and who feemed to fafcinate his 
company fo much, that they were not able to leave him, 
keep themfelves from him, or avoid returning to him. This 
rare talent, which he had in fo great a degree, “kept his frrends 
clofeiy attached to him, in fpite of his difgrace ; and who, 
though difperfed, would fometimes meet to talk of him, to re- 
gret him, to wifh for him, and to unite them{elves more ‘clofely 
to him.’ 

This is a delightful portrait, which we have copied with no 
little care in the forcible ftyle of the original: a manner in 
which this work ought to be tranflated; but which we have 
found by experience to be fo difficult, that we defpair of its be- 
ing done with fuccefs. It has detained us fo long, that we have 
no room for any more. We can only add, that, at the end, 
there is a Supplement, which contains a deicription of the court 
of France in 1711, a letter from Louis XIV. to the king of 
Spain, and fome account of the moft celebrated ladies of the 
court. Onthe whole, we have not met with a work of: this 
kind more truly interefting and entertaining. 
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4 Poetic Epifile from Gabrielle D’ Eftrees, to Henry the Faurths 
By Anthony Pafquin, Efy. 4to. 25. Robinfons. 
H my poor heart, what black ideas rife, 
To rive thy core and inundate my eyes! 
Some nymph more favour’d feels within his arms, 
Her o’ercharg’d bofom heave with love’s alarms ; 


Some beauteous hirelings {miling to betray, 
Some Phryne rais’d the miftrefs of a day !’ 


Thus laments the beautiful and elegant Gabrielle D’Effrees 
her hero’s falfhood : and thus ina moft exceeding figurative 
ftyle, not very intelligibly indeed, advifes the eafy fair to 
guard againft his feductions : 


¢ If in the vortex of his arts you’re found, 
Your agency will die, your fenfe run round, 
There Ruin’s baneful circles never ceafe, 
Till central potencyifigulphs your peace!’ 


The reflection on woman’s ‘ fence of worth by heaven made 
too flight,’ which follows, is prodigioufly pathetic. She thus 
exprefies her gentle wifhes : 

¢ Weakly her plaints, your lowly victim pours, 
As the white foam that wafhes Mona’s fhores.’ 


The reader will doubtlefs be -pleafed to find that they were 
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crowned with fuccefs. The concluding’ lines evidently fhow 
that Henry was as much ‘ agitated’ by her ftrains, as the ftone 
by thofe of Amphion : 

‘ By j joya ant nature, let high Pheebus fing, 

I fee, Ikno-v the fuper -human king ! 

He comes, he comes, with more than mortal charms, 

I feel, I faint, my God, I’m in his arms !’ 


A Word to the Wife; or, Britons Beware. A Satire. By Col. 
Wilkins 4t0. 25. KRidgway. 

¢ To ftrike at mivifterial oppreffion, and endeavour to aroufe 

Englithmen from their prefent Iethargy,’ is the denevolent pur- 
pofe of the fullowing poem, which thus opens. 


¢ Think not I mean in fu//ome notes to fing 

Of Pi:t and Thurlow, Charlorte and the King ; 
To burn fweet incenfe in each oily line, 
Or bid the flatt’ring Mufe’s flambeaux fhine ; 
Orcepying window-loyalty, difplay 
Poetic exultation’s flaring ray $ 
While length’ning praifes like the ftreets illume, 
To flied a baleful light on freedom’s tomb.— 
Far other ardors my hot breaft infpire, 
And truth’s rich blaze fubdues factitious fire. 
Within my bofom’s core, the ftruggling flame 

* Pants to expand, and pierce a night of fhame, 
To guide each Britiflreye-ball to behold 
The-fpectre flavery, in her chains of gold. 
Yes, 1 will f{trive to weave the potent f{pell, 
And hurl the denon to the depths of hell ; 
To wake in ev’ry horieft heart, a rage 
No fear can overcome, no bribes afluage ; 
And callaround me ftill the gallant few, 
Who dare oppofe ambition, and be true.’ 


We do not underftand the feventh line, and there are many 
others equally obfcure ; yet the numbers, however calculated 
the performance itfelf may be to excite difcord, are in general 
extremely harmonious, and not deflitute of ftrength and {pirit : 
they do not, ‘however, breath the {pirit of fobriety and truth. 
But we fhall have nothing farther to do with this firebrand, leit 
we burn our own fingers. 







Bell’s Clafical Arrangement of Fugitive Pairs: Vols. ¥. V1. and | 
VIF. Small 8vo. Qs. Od. » fewed. Bell, ; | 


We have now little more to do than to anounce thefe fuccef- 
five volumes. The fifth contains epiftles fatirical and precep- 
tive, in which we meet with Dr. John‘on’s imitations of Ju- 
venal’s Satires, the Heroic Epiftle to Sir William Chambers, 
and other pieces of acknowledged merit; the fixth compre- 
hends E piftles panegyrical and gallant: the feventh the mo- 


‘dern, heroic, and amatory Epiftles. 
” 7 he 
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DRAMATIC, 


Yhe Family Party; a Comic Piece, in Two AAs, as adled at the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 8vo. 1s. - D-brett. 


This little farce is written in the fpirit of Foote, and the au- 
thor feems to have looked up to him in more than one inflance, 
uniefs a rigid critic will infiit that Papillon’s ttory in the Lyar is 
only a copy of the fervant of Bookwit, in the Lying Lover of 
Steele. With this fpirit of our Ariftephanes, we meet with muctt 
of the equivoque of the younger Colman, or rather, perhaps, 
of the author of the Firft Floor; andthe acid united with fo 
much fweetnefs, mult make an agreeable fherbet, a cooling li- 
quor for the fummer €venings, 


As It Should be: a Dramatic Entertainment, in One AG: as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. 8vo. -15- 
Lowndes. 


As thefe little pieces fhould not be tried by the rigid rules of 
criticifm, we may be allowed to be pleafed withour a certi- 
ticate from Ariftotle, and without being too exact in eftimating 
prob.bilities. The character of Lord Megrim is, we believe, 
new; and the adventures in this buy little drama are nume- 
rous; and the general conduct interetting. 


Half an Hour after Supper: an Interlude, in One Aét, as perform- 
ed at the Thea're Royal, Haymarkit. 8vo0, is. Debrett. 
The adventures of the novel-readers, in the Half Hour after 

Supper, are pleafing and entertaining ; but they carry the jett 

farther than to be entertained with fictitious elopements. Two 

fharpers are introduced, one of whom catches the aunt, after 
he has been difappointed in carrying away the niece. 


L’ Ecole du Scandale, ou Les Meurs du Four, Comedie par Mon- 
freur Sheridan: Traduite en Frangois, par Mr. Bunel Delilley 
tvo. 25.6d. Debrett. 


This lively Frenchman, who, to ufe his own words, is as 
well acquainted with ufurers, as the diflipated hero of the play, 
but not fo fortunate in an uncle Oliver, has tranilated Mr. 
Sheridan’s pleafant comedy with great fpirit, and as much hu- 
mour as his language will admit of. From what copy the tranf- 
Jation was executed, we are not told: the only paffage which 
relates to it is worded with a ftudied obfcurity; it occurs in 
the Dedication to lord M‘Donald. 

* You know, my lord, iu what a myfterious way this piece, 
which was never printed except clandeflinely, was found laft 
fummer in a folio manufcript on my table; and, if you pleafe 
to recollect, after informing you of the accident, I ran to Mr, 
Sheridan, to afk his permiffion ‘ to tranfplant, in our climate, 
this precious flower, which would bear truit in every country, 
and do honour to the gardener.”” Mr. Sheridan was willing to 
give up the plant to my care, without being afraid of its dying 
Vout. LXVIUI, Sept 1789. S in 
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in my hands.’ This teftimony does not amount to an acknow- 
ledement that his copy was the original; or that Mr, Sheridan 
confidered it as a faithful tranfcript. In this ftate we cannot 
make it an object of our more particular regard: fo far as our 
recollection reaches, it is a faithful, and often an elegant tran{- 
lation of the comedy, as it is furreptitioufly circulated, faid to 
be prinvedin Dublin, 

The author apolozizes for giving this play the title of Ecole 
du Scandale, fince the proper French word for /candal is medi- 
fance; but his apology is at the expence of the author. The 
firft a¢ts only, fa\s he, relate to fvandal. It may perhaps be 
afked, to what the fubfequent acts relate? Is it to medifance, 
feandale, or any fingle word French or Englifh ? 

In reality, Mr. Sheridan’s play is calculated to make criti- 
cifm afhamed, and even difarm the Stagyrite of his feverity ; 
for almoft every rule of the drama is violated, and the reader 
cannot, for a moment, believe a defcription, which 1s fo totally 
void of probability, real. But the fpeftator forgets all the 
faults: he fees it again and again with frefh pleafure ; nor does 
he for a moment think of the unity of time or place, or proba- 
bility or confiftency. 


MEDICAL, 


A Treatife on the Difeafes of Children with gencral Directions for 
the Management of Infants from the Birth. By Michael Un- 
derwood, M.D. A new Edition, revifed and enlarged. In 
2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Matthews, 


The firft edition we commended in our LVIIIth volume, 
p- 425. It is now enlarged in almoft every part, andmany new 
complain’s as well as new direCtions are added, till it is brought 
to more than double its former bulk. In general, we think it 
much improved ; though, in this enlarged form, many circum- 
— perhaps too trifling for medical practitioners, are ad- 
‘mitted. 


A Praiical Treatife on the Gonorrhea, and on the fuperior Effi- 
cacy of the Cure by Injection. By Peter Clare, Surgeon. 80. 
1s. Cadell. 

We examined the firft edition of this little traét in Volume 

LI. p- 393, and we now perceive that its excellence or 

opularity, for they are by no means fynonymous, has brought 
at to the fitth edition. In this interval there have been fume 
omiflions, and formule for injections are added. We do not 
find any new arguments for the practice, which experience hus 
not yet unexcepionably eftablifhed, and which is certainly not 
advifeable in the egrly ftages. 


Speculations on the Mode and Appearances of Impregnation in the 
Human Femele, with an Examination of the prefent Theorics 


of Generation. By a Phyfician. 25. 6d. Elliott and Kay. 


‘Phefe Speculations are written with peculiar force, elegance, 
and 
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and delicacy. ‘The author oppofes every fyftem, except that 

(fuggefted tirft, we believe, in a Treatife of, Midwifery, by Dr. 

Johnfon, in quarto) of abforption. Wethink, however, that 

he fails in his attack on his predeceffor’s fyftems, and in the 

fupport of his own. ‘The abilities, however, difplayed in this 
work are by no means inconfiderable; but in fuch an abftrufe 
enquity it 1s no difgrace to fail. 

An Effay on the Eryfipelatous Sore Throat. Towhich is fubjoined, 
an Account of a Cafe of Hemiplegia. By Thomas Reeve, Surs 
geon. Svo. 1566ds Richardfon. . 

This Effay is plain and practical : we find in it little to blame 
and as little to praife. Our author’s gargles are, however, 
neither warm nor antifeptic enough ; andthe exploded contra- 
yerva, with bark, are the proper ‘medicines for this purpofe. 
When the ftomach rejects bark, Mr. Reeve gives it in glyf. 
ters: this may be right; but, unlefs there is much putrid fever, 
eating a few pepper-corns will anfwer as well. 


A Treatife upon the Typhus Fever: publifbed for the Benefit of 
etablifbing a Lying-in Hofpital, in Baltimore. By George Bu-~ 
chanan, M. D. t2mo. 1s. Baltimore printed by Goddard. 
We have feldom met with a more peculiar work; every au- 

thor quoted is either ‘ great or ingenious ;’ and almoft every 

name is mifpelt. We cannot accufe the printer of a// thetle 
faults. The fubftance is neither peculiar nor ftriking. Dr. 

‘Buchanan hints at the ufe of mercury in typhus, which we 

fhould fufpect would be injurious ; and many parts of the treat- 

ment which are common, he explains with great ollentation 
and parade. In general, we find nothing new or intereiling in 
the pamphlet. 

Did Vik, BR Bi Ee 


A Differtation on the Meffage from Fobn the Baptiff to our Sa 
viour; St. Luke vile 19. With Remarks on the Hiftory of bis 
Life and Minifiry. The fecond Edition. By C. W. Batt, 
A.M. &vo. 25. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 

We examined the firft edition of this work in our LXVIth 
volume, p. 216. Since that time the difcovery has been claim- 
ed by Mr. Wakefield ; and our author tells us that it may be 
originally found in Dr. Jackfon’s works, publifhed near the 
middle of the laft century. The conjecture, though a happy 
one, is not fo recondite but that it may have occurred to many 
different authors, ‘The edition before us is greatly enlarged 
and improved. - 


The true Ground and Nature of Spiritual Beauty and Deformity 
confidered and explained, with fome important Ufes thence deriv- 
ed, in two Sermons, preached at St. Fobn’s Church, Manchefter, 
ty the Rev. F- Clowes, M. A. 8vo. 15. Printed by C. 
Wheeler, Manchefter. 


To the fpiritualizers of the lait century we are not much in- 
92 debted 
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debted either for the advancement of true religion or of real 
knowledge. ‘ Mr. Clowes, who goes on almoft in their fleps, 
is not more intelligible or inftructive : at leaft we own that we 
have no idea of the ¢ form of a fpirit;? and we do not think a 
* lamb, a dove, or a ro‘e,’ beautiful merely * decaufe they are 
the reprefentative forms ‘of that beautiful fpirit of life, from 
whence they fpring ;’ or a wolf, bat, or thiflle ugly, ‘ becaufe 
they are the reprefentative forms in outward nature of a dilor- 
derly, monttrous, and ugly life.’ 


Paffages concerning the Lord’s Prayer, avdits internal Senfe. Se 
lected fram the Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg, Ser- 
want of the Lord Fefus Chrift. For the Uf of the Lord's New 
Church. i2m0e 15. Chalklen. 

That the refignation infpiréd by the duty of prayer, and by 
prayers being offered with a lowly and contrite heart, is one 
of the great. advantages which the devout fupplicant reaps from 
the performance of that duty, may be allowed; but the divition 
of prayers. of the lips, of the underftanding, and the will, 1s 
rather fanciful than tolid. The preface is contined to ditcuffions 
of this kind, and the work itfelf is a commentary on the Lord’s 


Prayer, collected trom the works of the areh-vilionary. mention- 
ed in thetitle page. 


‘A Pious Meditation, compefed in the laft Century, by John Whit- 
a Efg. Alderman of the City of Briftol. 40 which is prefix- 
ed, fome Account of the Author, collected from authentic Re- 
cords, lyG. S.Catvoit. &vo. 15. 6d. Palmer. Briftok 


Mr. Whitfon, from an obfcure ftation, by induftry, integri- 
ty, anda little good fortune, became mayor of, and reprefen- 
tative in parliament for the city of Briftol. He was pious, be- 
nevolent, and eharitable.- His piety is ftrongly evinced in the 
Meditation before us; more ftrongly indeed than his force of 
mind, or his literary acquifitions ; but the laft defect we ought 
not to blame as his fault, but to lament as his inisfortune. This 
is the third edition of the Meditation, and it is reprinted by 
Mr. Catcott to introduce fome particulars of Mr. Whitfon’s 
Lite. 

SLAVE TRADE, 


The univerfal Rights of Humanity afferted, and applicd to the State 
" of the feffering Africans. By Philadelphos. 8vo. 15. Gardner. 


This publication is in fact avery long fermon on the flave- 
trade, from the-24th, 25th, and 26th of the Acts. It contains 
many ferious and forcible arguments on the fide of the advo- 
veates for the abolition. But the author in the following ex- 
tract, andin fume preceding and fubfequent pages, has cer- 
tainly mifled himfelf, or means to miflead his readers. When 
. -he fpeaks of the Africans ane are the objects of the flave trade, 
he fays, 

« in former ages, ny! with firength of mind to conecive 
an 
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and abilities to cultivate, not merely the more common arts and 
Sciences of which Europeans make their boaft, but to inveftigate 
thofe of the moft abftrufe and complex nature, and elucidate 
them: in fhort, their mental faculties have appeared equal, in 
patt ages, if not fuperior, to thofe of colder climates ; they 
have produced the moft pious and judicious divines, the mott 
fagacious ftatefmen, the moft accomplithed and faccefsful ge- 
nerals, the keeneft and moft penetrating lawyers, the moft fa, ge 

and learned phyficians, the mott ingenious and fkilful mechanics 
(which occationed a law about the year 328, or 329, toemploy 
Airtcans in preference to-others, through the wide, extended 
emp're of Rome, for their docility in learning, and their fupe- 
riority of fhill, after inflruction, in improving upon mechanical 
gnventions), the moft brilliant characters in every walk of lite, 
from the humble ci:izen to the elevated prince that wields the 
fceptre.—And this may, in fome degree, be explained on -ra- 
tional principles: viz. A climate replete with ftriking, natural 
images prefented to the imagination and judgment, together 
with their food; which is adapred, not to burden the body, or 
darken the mind, but leave tlre faculties fuficient room to dif- 
play themfeives to advantage. And as they once were eminent 
for thefe excellencies, to what can their prefent failure be af- 
cribed, but a neglect of inftru€ion, a lofs of thofe means of im- 
prevement they once happily pofleffed.’ 


We readily admit all this-to be true of fome ofthe inhab‘tants 
of Africa, but not of the Negroes, who are the'fole fubjects af 
the flave-trade, as well as of this author’s difcuffion. It ts 
the fyftem of M. Volney unreafonably extended, which, even 
in’a more limited fenfe, we found to be inadmifible. The phi- 
lofopher mutt obferve with afinile the abfurd extremes into 
which controverfial writers run. Whilft this author endea- 
vours to exalt the Negrocs above allothers of the human race, 
others have not fcrupled to advance that they. are only a fuperior 


fpecies of monkeys. The truth, as ufual, lies between the two 
extremes, 


Obfervations, occaffoned by the Attempts made in England to effet 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade; fbewing the Manner in which 
Negroes are treated in the Britifb Colonirs in the Weft Indies. 
By G. Fraucklyn, Efg. 8vo.. 25.6d. Walter. 


Mr. Francklyn has not only anfwered Mr. Clarkfon, but the 
dean of Middleham ; and gives, on the whole, a favourable, in 
general we believe a jult, account of the flaves fituation. We 
fay we believe it to be juft, becaufe we had occafion many years 
fince to receive more than one account in fimilar terms, before 
‘the party virulence and the heat of conteft had contributed to 
obfcure the facts. ‘The following inftance, and fimilar ones we 


have often hinted at, will fhow, that the Negro’s flate cannot 
be, in general, unhappy : 


¢ Thoufands of Negroes have been made free by their maf- 
ters 
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ters in the colonies ; and it may, with tritth, be afferted, that, 
notwithftanding many of them were very capable of paying for 
a paffage to any part of Atrica they thought p:oper, fearce a 
fingle inftance can be produced of any one of them defiring to 
return to the place of his nativity.” 


Itis pretty well known that the humane attempt to fend the 
vagabond Negroes to Sierra Leone fucceeded but indifferently, 
and ended, moff inhumanly, in the death of the greater number 
of thefe objects. 


Commercial Reafons for the Non-Abolition of the Slave Trade, in 
the Wft India Iflands, by a Planter, and Merchant of many 
Years Refidence in the /V eff Indies. 8v0. 6d. Lane. 


Some plain and rational arguments againft the abolition of 
the flave-trade, to which our author improperly joins argu- 
ments again{t the emancipation. We do not however perceive 
any thing new in this little pamphlet; and fome affertions will 
not, we fear, bear the teft of examination. 


The intercfling Narrative of the Life of Olaudah Equiano, or 
Guftavus Vaffa, the African, written by himfelf. Iwo Vols, 
t2me. 55. Johnfon. 

We have more than once expreffed our incredulity when, in 
the controverfy relating to the flave-trade, facts are reprefented 
on either fide under the influence of prejudice or interelt. Guf- 
tavus, in the account of his life, which contains no very un- 
common incidents, enlarges on the happinefs of the native Afri- 
can, and.the miferies of the flave. Each, we believe, to be at 
leaft exaggerated; indeed a lad of ten years old could not have 
experienced many miferies in any country where food is not 
wanting. At lait Guitavus becomes a good Chriftian anda 
Methodift. He feems certain that he is in the right road, and 
we fhall not attempt to turn him from it. : 


n.9o VW BL & 
Belinda; or, the Fair Fugitive, a Novel, by Mrs. C. 2 Vols. 


12m0. 55. Allen. 


This Novel is a little fafcinating, for it has kept us nearly 
an hour from better employment, without novelty of fentiment, 
character, or fituation. It 1s, in effect, the ftory on which 
Cibber’s comedy, * Love makes a Man’ is founded, or rather 
the play of Beaumont and Fletcher, from which Cibber flole 
the firft part of his comedy. The purfuit, in confequence of 
‘the fimilarity of names, is the moft amufing part of the work. 
‘At is dedicated to the duchefs of Marlborough, and Mrs. C, 
‘tells her a little unaccountably, that this novel is her right— 
but * what’ fhe * next produces’ fhe fhall deem the—duke’s.— 
‘We prefume no inconvenience can enfue, till the nature of the 
next production be afcertained. 


The 
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The Triumph of Friendfhip: or, the Hiftory of Charles Courtney, 
and Mifs Julia Melville. A Novel, by Fane Timbury. 2 Vols. 
12m0. 65. fewcd. Fox. : 

Mrs. Timbury’s novel is ftri€tly moral ; and, though not hu- 
morous, is pleafing and interefting. She feems to entertain 
the truly laudable feminine fondneis for matrimony, which 1s 
recommended not only by precept but example. Mifs Berk- 
ley alone is excepted, probably becaufe fhe is only mentioned 
in the flory, or becaufe that in a large family a maiden aunt 
is an ufeful perfonage. 


The Parfon’s Wife, a Novel, written by a Lady. 2 Vols. 12m0. 
6s. Walter. 

This is a pleafing, interefting tale, without novelty of fen- 

timent or character, without any artful fertes of adventures, 

broad humour, or intrigue. The lady is, however, partial to 


matrimony, and, with very little exception, puts all characters 
» to bed. 


Louifa and Nina, or an Excurfion to Vverdune 2 Vols. 12700 
sss Lane. 


In this French, or rather Swifs ftory, there is fome pathos, 
fome fentiment, and no little affectation of both. Probabilit 
is left at a diftance, while our modern Sterne indulges in the 
finer feelings of the heart, without reflecting, that intoxication 
otten fucceeds fatiety. Louis and Nina form one of the groupes 
only which are met in this Excurfion. 


The Caftles of Athlin and Dunhblayne, an Highland Story. 12m. 
3s. Hookham. 


There is feme fancy and much romantic imagery in the con- 
duct of this flory ; but our pleafure would have been more un- 
mixed had our author preferved better the manners and coftume 
of the Highlands. He feemsto be unacquainted with both. 


Fanny Vernon; or, the Forlorn Hope, a Tale of Woes i2m0. 335. 
Axtell. 

Fanny Vernon cannot alone fill the eye, the mind, or per- 
haps more properly, the volume: fhe is accompanied by the 
Somer(ethhire Story. Yet we are forry to fee, that talents for 
what is really natural, interefting, and pathetic, fhould be driven 
to fuch attempts. Ifthe ftories are not (long experience has 
made us fulpicious) republications from Magazines, or vamped 
up from older volumes, they would deferve our attention, our re- 
gard, and our commendation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Theofophical Effays: or, the Wifdom and Goodne/s of God, fren 
and read inthe Proccfs and Operations of Vegetative Nature. By 
Samucl Saunders. Small 8vo. 1s. fewed. Dilly. 3 
Our author, like Mr. Flavel, of famous memory, is full 

ofallegory. Every feed fown reprefents man ina {late of na- 
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ture, and every germinating plant his progrefs in grace. Graft- 
ing is alfo fpirsualifed, as well asthe other employments of the 
eardener and farmer. After this precious.collection of philo- 
iophy and religion, we meet with a paraphraflic verfion of the 
twenty-third pialm, from the Hebrew text, with notes; and 
the Will of George Pfalmanazer, which has been already print- 
ed. The notes on the twenty-third pfalm contain fome curi- 
ous myfiical criticifms on the Hebrew words. 


Appendix to Thoughts on Subfeription, by Wiliam Frend, M. A. 
8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 


This Appendix confifts of the different appeals to the bifhop 
of Ely, vilitor of Jefus College, Cambridge, with the anfwers 
and reply. The vifitor decided againft Mr. Frend’s being con- 
tinued a tutor; againft his being, in the language of the fta- 
tutes, wir diferetus. The preface contains the cant of a fectary, 
on the terrors which the church feels at a difpofition to enquire 
into its doctrines. All this is totally irrelevant: the fact in 
difpute is, whether a man who has publicly declared his difbelief 
‘of fome parts of the thirty-nine articles, and affcrts that he can 
not confcientioufly join in the prayers of the church of England, 
is a proper tutor ina college, where many of the pupils are edu- 
eated for the church. Certainly not. But we are aware of 
the reply, for we have been told that it is neceffary they fhould 
underitand the arguments of each fide before they can decide ; 
and atutor of this kind, who may ftate the arguments, cannot 
be injurious ; for he cannot force their belief. ‘his indeed ma 
be allowed, if the tutor was not confined to ftudents under 
“twenty, when authority may ftand in the place of argument, 
and when at leatt information and judgment muft be limited. 
Happily (perhaps unhappily) they want not the affiflance of a 
tutor: the prefs {warms with publications, written with a plau- 
fible fimplicity, and feductive declamations on the advantages 
of liberal and free enquiry. 


Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip Thickneffi, late Lieutenant Go- 
wernor of LardGuard Fort, and unfortunately Father to George 
Touchct, Baron Aualey. 2 Vols. fmall 8vo. 10s. 6d. Printed 
for the Author. 


The Life of Mr. Thickneffe has been an eventful one. The 
. attack of Dr. Adair has drawn from him an elucidation of fome 
parts of his conduc in his youth, which he has explained very 
fatisfatorily ; and this is followed by various other anecdotes. 
Thefe, parly from their public mature, and partly from the 
numerous publications of: Mr. Thicknefle, are pretty well 
known ; but our author’s peculiar and charaCteriflic manner_of 
‘yelating makes them, if not quite new, fufficiently entertain- 


ing. 


